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ABSTRACT 

Tne literature pertaining to the proc^ssses and 
methods of curriculum design and evaluation in higher education is 
widely scattered and not in the form most useful to those designing 
curriculum. This monograph identifies many of these resources and 
discusses them in terms of tieir practical use, case studies are used 
to illustrate the use of the techniques in higher education. In some 
sections, checklists axe provided for use by groups of faculty 
members assessing the need for a new or revised curriculum or for 
designing, implementing, and evaluating a new curriculum. Throughout, 
the interactive, interrelated nature of the design and evaluation 
processes is stressed, showing that each process implies or 
anticipates another when approached systematically, (Author/MSE) 
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Foreword 



The curriculum in higher education has been described as ''a 
systematic group of courses or sequences of subjects required for 
graduation or certification in n major field of study'* {nictionary of 
Education. Carter V, Good, cd.)- n: "all the experience which 

a pupil has under the guidance of the school*' {Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cation, Edward Blishen. ed.). In 1977-78. approximately one-half 
million faculty members taught over 2 million classes to more ti.an 
10 million students in more than 3,000 institutions that offered over 
1.500 separate degrees. The ambiguity in deFning what makes up 
the curriculum, coupled with the incredibly t as: ^ of course and 
degree offerings, has made curricula desigiring n ' evaluation a 
Gordian knot. 

To the valiant and courageous %\ho attempt to develop some sys- 
tematic order out of the chaotic collection of courses and activities 
that comprises the student s education there comes the quick realiza- 
tion that the forces that shape the curriculum are both external as 
well as iniernaL As identified by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancemeni of Teaching (1977). the external forces include areas 
such as: 



General Influences 
The public 
Communication media 
Churches 

Intellectual and Academic 
Influences 

Xew knowledge 

Learned and professional 
schools 

Textbooks 

Foundations 

Regulations 
Governments 
Accrediting agencies 
Courts 

Collective bargaining 



Opportunities for Graduation 
Profession and Occupation 
Graduate and professional 
schools 

Inputs 

High school contributions 
Budgets 



Procedural Influences 
Transfer students 
Competition 
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Xhc internal areas include: 

• Academic departments 

• Colleges and other academic divisions 

• The president and academic deans 

• Individual faculty members 

• The students 

• The extra curriculum 

It is usually the external influences that are the sources of pressure 
for curriculum change. Vet it is the internal forces that determine 
the direction and extent of the change: and within these internal 
forces it is the individual faculty member who determines the quality 
of these changes. 

The goal assumed by Lynn W^ood. assistant director, and Barbara 
Gross Davis, assistant research psychologist at Teaching and Evalua- 
tion Services of the LTnivcrsity of California, Berkeley was to develop 
a Research Report that could be used by faculty and administrators 
to evaluate their ctirrcnt curriculum, to assess the rationale behind 
the influences that promote curricular change, and to design an^? 
implement new courses and programs. This report was not intendcu 
to be the definitive handbook on curriculum design and evaluation 
but to provide a firm basi> for those who are just beginning to in- 
volve themselves in the evaluation of their program or their institu- 
tional curriculum, Tlie authors have accomplished their goal with 
a high Icgree of competence. 

Jonathan Fife, Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
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Overview 



y.'a/rjrr, /'nrpn^r. ant! Srrtf-r of thf Sturl\ 

As omMiItan.s to the l.utilt> of ,».c I'tiivcrsuv of Cahforni... Rcrk- 
«-Uv. .mrcas.MKlv w^. .„<• re,,,us,o<I to assist fact.hv mcmbc-is in (lesic.n- 
ins an«l evah.atiM^ thri, ru,ri.„la. W'v have- hrcn asked to rerom- 
rnrnd examples. nuxleJs and stratc-^nes and to help develop workable 
designs and evaI„.,tion inMrnmeni.. Ou, interest in curriculum 
desit^n and evalu uion. iherefoie. is lar^clv pragmntic. Berau our 
f.-.ruItN clients xarv couMdcablv in their academic discii>lines. educa- 
tional ph.IosopJucs. and their curricular needs, our interests also tend 
to be eclectic. Both the j>ragmatism and the eclecticism are renccted 
in this monograph. 

Alrho-.gh we have drr.wn on useful concepts and models in the 
published literature, we also made a speci:.! .-.ttempt to track down the 
inore "ftigtitve- reports of recent curriculum design nnd evaluation 
efforts ,n colleges and uruvctsitie- across the nation. A better under- 
standing c,; the - stMie en the .nf as pr .cticed in institutions of higher 
eduraticm m.glu be more instructive than the theoretical literature 
on curriculum .uid on ev.duaiion. whi. Ii frcquentlv neglects the "real- 
world" constraints facing those invcKed in curriculum change This 
practical emt>hasis reflects our decision :o ^^-rite the monograph for 
facultv metnbers. administrators, and others directiv involved in 
curriculum sign and evaluation. 

Case stuci> examples were identifuci through: an FRIC search 
correspondence with scholarly and professional associntions. facultv 
dcvclcjpment and teaching improvemeni centers in colleges and uni- 
versities, state posfsecond:.ry commissions and coordinating councils 
foundations. aTul published inventories of instructional improvement 
efforts on a numfier of college and universitv campuses. We wish to 
thank the many individuals, institutions, and organizations who con- 
tributed to our findings. 

Currictihtm Dr<:iirn anr! Fi-nhintion A S'rfrlrrtf^d Fi^Id 

During the past ten vcars, the Iiigher education communii. has 
f>cgun to t:.ie a greater interest in cjuestions of instructional design 
and e\.il iatum. The emphasis on "instructional design-'_as a sys- 
tematic approach to <ouise development— has grown Tnrgelv out of 
the need to respond to a r : gcr and more heterogeneous group of stu- 
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1 1 i>i M Jt 1 M i. Ki I iicsit^it li.i\<- tiTi, It'll To rruph.iM/c i fulix'i fl I fzrri ;ip. 
'i* ^ msrfij<: on Srllj>;ur(]. m.*s(tMV lc-;trnini;. And ;iiulio- 

.tjijjfo.u .M<' r\.t"i|jl<s, .is ,ut^ ( \ pf! ii-nt le.irnint; pro- 

'j.i.iniN .iihI J >.s<'ssjn(/?M ioinnHMnt\ *ind work t-xpcrioncc for 

1)11111^^ the x.MUf piTuxI ric.uK ;isj:>(-(ts (jf (olk-^c and iJiii\crsitv 
TiiiMijomnu ii.i\<^ iM>i if) i^oiic tlijiij^cs HI ?n;(k<^ iluMii more ranonal. 
\jNj1>lf. .ind .!< t oiuit.ihk'. Miuli jitt'Mtiot^ has hrcTi k*^<^'ii tc^ findini^ 
iiHH- N\>t<'TU.in< i>i lir irM.nnini; I>U(!i;cfs, !iu>ic < f >st -cflc* t i vc ^>:ivs 

<>t *!rli\tjiriu iijsr » lu r M>n. .iiui niorc^ rcliabU' :mu1 valid approacli lo 
rv.iliiarin- N acliinL:. l ltr ((Ul-^Is (ontinuc iculay. I'nril vet v rc- 
<tritl\, }n>\\i'\ ti . fnic aN[Ktr hii^hiT education lias all hut c^cnj>ed 
t}us( .irTf'ii;j>iN To 111 s\ sf finat it a My dosi^ii instruciion and c^^^Illntc 
^iis <Mirtiiinf t>r nuritN. Thar area the rnrririilrim . 

This js HOT to sj\ Tli.if higher t^huarion rurricida Iiavc been totally 
n<'L:li't tei I 1 iu- hf<:aTiJM* on under_i;i aduate ciu'iicula — cspccialU' 
x\\AX !rM usinLi on r!if it l.iTir<' nurils of treneial versus specialized edii- 
(ation .tn(! hf):TaI \tj^tis t.ncer e<iuc at it)n— has rccci\cd a £^ood deal 
<>\ MtirTinOn in lerenr \v:\y^. lu aildiTiniK a number of excellent books 
ha\f lK-<-n wrirren ( tIu^ hist()r\ and cmiejir state of cnrricida in 
Amriu ^Ti colleges and n n i \ ers i t ic^s (c.^,. I.exine 107S; Rudolph 1077: 
C:arnt-L;ie FoundaTion lf>77; and Bruhacher and Rudy 1975). Cun-ic- 
nhnn de\ elopmen t s in st^\er.d th\ti])lines and professions-, have also 
Ix'i ri addi(«s-ed (i^iheit nCi; Ka\sen 1 07/t), as ha\7i. cij-i:^-^j-r^rf^^ 
and nino\a;ion> ifi sp(\ iHc rolleL^rs an<I nni\ersitjes (Belknap and 
Kurin- M*77: r.t vhie .tnd \\VinL;an 107a: Caff et al. 1970; Tussman 

Foj ihe Tnost p.uT. thesr sTudi^-s liave been concerned ^\'ith the con* 
ot iijiiitulinn < iKrncjv-s and xhv [><•! sonalities, iji-oups, and social 
f'Mxc'N and idfoN>^its TliaT helped lo shape thrm. Principles of cur- 
licuhnn desij^Ti and meduxls of mrriruluni e\a]uation are almost no 
whcTe hr tonn<! \u hi^Tu-i edtKaTir>n liicrarnre/ Where thcv 

df» cxisT. eiflier ihe\ tend to he -stated in verv broad and abstract 
teij.iv or tiuA u'l^ies-nt h'tih more than a compench'um of various 
intMljod-s and tooU used in dt^si'^nino or evaltiaTin^: single courses or 
in sT MK f ion ! I initeiial^, lanlr aiieniiori lias b<'en i^iven cxplicitlv to 



t T'hr rlosf-^f fhirt;,- tr> n " Ii n r ul I ir ►* »k r>f curririiliim ck«;icrn *intl currinilum 
rv:*Ti:.jrH*:i lit r he hr^!:fM c i ir :t r u »n IfXi 1 is ifx- itoniK publishrd 'fjmz 
< ryllr^,' (-^,7 rtr^^. C^-ik^tin.^ <M al. TCTi. which i'^ f;u t subtjtlciJ A IJ;md 
.H»f>k fiT faculty auci Ad in i lu^t r.i t < 'i s. 



x't oi .H li\ iti,-> •^rnri..ll\ .iss.u ,.,tf uith tin- . oiurpt ,.1 < nn .< i li.ni. 

:-«.nn.,n, Ru h.n . N, mi. :,Mn \-.,ll.,tH,. fPCfi. pi,. l.T) h.,vr sjktuI... ' 
on th, ,,-.,s.,Ms rlu- < n i . i. I , , , ,1 ^sJ.;,, ..luT t x I r -on ,>t.K<-s> i. 

nor u-,-|| .1.,. Muu-ni,.<|. I n^t. t!, .s -.-.k-,..! rnirrrt;nnrv ro xvh.ir 
s.uh .!o< u,,„nt..tM.,i uMi irll n.. ir u 1 1 i n... t. Iv i.nfMoxr ,.nr i\c- 

.,n.I < v.,li.:irM,n .-Ifoirs' .\,c- cm>i*n!inn < i^M-Io) >n:fn t .u r i x , r ft-s 
.«> .1 i;'v<-M iii.n'njtion ltiu itiJ./.iI.U. rn.Hi-h to In- of lu-nt hr to ;.nr.thcr 
jriNHtufion:- Si<Mn<i. ntiu- spvut <!«m rnn.-ntinu tiit- p,<>,, ss iv t\mv 
Nix'rit .,u.,\ (M.ni ihf <ni,i,nl,,m (Um-m :fiuJ ex .iIm;i» ion t-fFf.rt. ^%Iii<h 

P"«»"tN .u t.vir>. I hird. i, fs not cx.irtiv , lr;.r %vfiat 
should h<- cI,nu,n.Mn<-.i W iH il .Iocs r„on-Ii .Ict.-.il hrronu- too mtirli 
<h'i. ti:- C;.ni % (if<,\i,,,, points he i\i.-tii 1 rK-<I .If thf fitiir flirv occur? 
Siiur rintiodniii .!(s,\.,, .,,..! ex .t ! i j., , i, „» ..if not litic.-.r. hut inthcr 
coFTiplfx inu-i,,iutrj, .., livni. s. i^^w <.,,> ihoir {iiotcss htst ho ic- 
<o,.If,l' r.M..Il%. r.l,j. . t.\ifx of tlu- jH-opI,- iuvolvr.l in nurici.Inm 

tl<-s.-u ..n.i <A:.in.,tion pi . c^s. i. .,]u.ivs ;>n issur. Crtn thev srpnrnro 
llu-n icv-hu'. io, uh..i ^'k.,.I,1 h.ivc h..pprnf<! ^.■\,h ^vh:^t ;,rmrihv ch<l 
*'ttM,.- [ >„ f.uto^^ h.r.r ;.!] u..,k<-<l .,-.o-nst svsr<-Tn;it ir .'ovurnonta- 
i.on <-ffo, rs ,h.,t r,M-!,r \^:^^,■ piovid,-,! dcsicm (■% lua r ftjn models 

for othe rs to fc no\v-. 

Oiv<-n fhnt riuricnltmi dosio,, e\ 1 iin t ion is n ncfflcrtcd field of 

sUkJv. ivlK,t ,.ie uc ;djle to coiMlnde from ;in rxninina • ion of die lite-- 
atnre and asc stiuK oxanijjios? 

Fi'rst, ue k low that most cnrrit uJiim chanj^e is piecemeal, incre- 
mental, .ind n-i[>].inned ivith resjx-V t to the total riirricidnm. For the 
most ii;,rt. ^vh.it stncU-nts ar.' {:ui^ht cm lie rdmost entirelv explained 
bv riic size and composition of the farnltv. Tvpir;dlv. rtnrirula arc 
hmir around thr c-xpertiso and interests of the facuhv. and rurrirnlnm 
chan-e is il,e residr'of jirndu.div ridchii- nru- memF>crs to teach specific 
(arifi r>tt'.-n nc^w) courses. 

Kven ihou-!i nt lejrnin points in rlie historv nf a colle-e or depart- 
mt .n ..n o%< raII lui rirulun. design is develoijcd. as n dep.irtmenr 
adapts ro (lian'-c. in its disrndirie. turnover in its facuhv. and shifts 
m the interest. ;.nd prepa r.n t ion' levels of its student hodv. revision 
ren.Is to h.- direcrecJ .u mocJifvfnir ,Uc f,lci structure rfirou-J, the addi- 
ri<,n ;,nd dehtion of coiuses ..nd comse rc-< , ui remen t s. "in time, if 
sxsternaii* ev.ilur.tion ..nd rest rue t urin- does not occur, the curriculum 
can f)e<,)me little m<,re tii.ui a (ollection of courses t.'i.-.f repiesent "the 
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n j>t I r I tr II iM.t 1 i /<'t I tf m.tiris of < .nliir inifirsts of pM»f<"ssors. p;ifr<His. iint! 

Nfiiiiiil. \Nc Liiciu fl>,if in] iiirri<iilutn < lf^\ fl< ipiiK^rn ^ufivirirv ro hr 
I i 1 1« I< ! r .< k f 11 . iImk' rimis !f) l><- so(M<' Ntrisr *W < ttss.i r isf r ion with tfir 
4 ur r n M liiitj. wlnflui <'\ j >m nnc •< I iMirin;»U% h\ rlir l;uulrv ifvrlf 
fMirn.iilN h\ lir.iris, p» CNith nt s, |jtoLii;mi oi .u < i ) i r .tf i on irvi<*\vs. 
sniihnJs. If l^inI.u UK's. riupIoMrs, <>t Muiciv l.ir^<\ W'ifhoiit sufli- 

i I* iif sfiniMlu-x ttit! t«MM>ii (,»t urn Ici r ,ik int; iinritMlurn trvisiDii, f;u - 
ull\ Tin iiilH r> Will **fnrinn<- fr.u li tlifii own <omin<'s .im) acforti 

(oll« i-uf s rlM* s.unr pri\tlt^^<\ withoni ift;.iMl io t\\r xivvii for a 
« oIicM-r 1 r c I J r r i< 1 1 1 n Ml < If "si mi 

J -^^ flTini rlnni^ know ,*l><nif cutiituIuTii design arul rvaIii;ition 

I^ fh.H f .iM' horh < ornpiix, <liHu ult i int Um r ,ik i nt;s, A t iir ric iiluni, 
t!isTMu{ tioin .1 *t>iirNC. is .1 4oIIrtn\t\ j.iiIk'i rii:in .in in*Ii\idu**l t-floit, 
,nitl pMAisfK I><<.ius<' it EN ('\fi\onc\ i I'sponsi I n I j t % . in ;in inijK)M;int 
s< rjsr ii Ixroiius rifi ont s i r sporisi I >i 1 i t v . As a ii<e'nr nIuiIv I)v tlu* 
( iriw^jf Im M HI. J.ir ion (I'>77, p. lO^ points out: '^Fartilrv nuMubcrs pav 
.rttrnrion uj r \\r\ i in<Ii\iiltM! ti>urs('s. il< jku f intMitN lo their n^jjors. and 
stuJcnrs n> ! hi 1 1 tIioit <^ ot rh ttivt^s; hut few fx isons anti sometimes 
none, p.iv ,tfr<ririon to (he . . , over-iII enr<t j>rise/* I'lie coIUvtive 
n.iunc *>\ .1 viuj 'uhiTu ni,ik<s hoih its evahuirion anil its revision 
hiL;hI\ pohiii .tl ts^ .IN well .istoinpIr\ inr(^lh*rnijl activities. 

I t>UTr!i, he* . UNC <urii<uhini < !e\ t lopnient is a <oII<<uve aiiiviiv, it 
rfNpiirt N Nonu ouf .mioriL; the* l.i< nlf\ ti> c xt m is<^ leatlersliip: to >;nin 
C4»ns<wisiis ihour I he nt <mI for a ni w^ ( tirriiuhnn: to sele ct task forces 
oi 4 c uTinii f t( es to look info cuiiitulutn options .in<i d<*\eIop a plan; 
to inarshail Nupport for flu pf iri; to set dta<iliries and fa< ihtate the 
work ot flu* *ornnutnes; to s<<'k releasitl time and or fundinj^ when 
ihaT IN i^ quiifMl: to urulei take tlu' \arious ste ps netessarv ti^ see that 
fh<^ t M I I u I il un>, pl.i n is i tnplenut 1 1 ed wntun a TtMNonahle lime frame; 
.ind to i;' Mf'ialK t.ike r<Np< mini hi I i i y jot No]\in<; pioh]e:ns as tliev occnr;?^^ 
In ni,uiv 1 .i^c--. fins io]<- js pLiNt^i \t\ .i dcMU oi *iej>aiimenf ch:urman- 
'l'\\r Hrlfrrliii NfiiiK [>, IPS) lound tli;if otu- of tliemoNt Ni^niTi- 

c.ui! (iJireJateN t>i depaMinental <injit:duui < h*nit;e waN the change in 
*Ie[>aT t nien f i h-iiniK'n. 

lilrh. Ijri.iu^c die r csr lu* rtu ini; ot a < i : r t ic i d ur n In nu< h an ar<liious 
urtd*'! r.ikufci;, \\f* ktu»w4fKii it K nds f*> take ntany vrars to accon^ph'sh. 

dif < .ISC st.jilir ; rli:u XVI- f'xaTuiiK'd, fi\f^ or six yea?s were not im- 
lofrnnon. and souif ha\c lakdi e\<*n I*>ni4<*T 

Si\Mi u*- kti*>\\ di.it major turtituliun <!< % eloprru rit or revision is 
*osrl\ horh in la<idi\ tirne and in institutional r('Nr>urees. In fact, 

4 
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mosr of n,.,,or .unio.hnn n vision proi.rt. rh.n wo examined had 
>r<n „ will. f.,„K s.,l>M..nti;.l ..mounts of ^wvrrnmrnial or 

lo,„..J., M.n n..,nr.. I he- .no,<. s,.f».t..„t...I the ciirno.hnn revision 
(f.pr. .. .nvolvi.m not onlv .han^fs in content but in the 

lorn,..' oi .nst,.u.nm m»« h as <on,,«.ur„v hasrd education, self-pnced 
in..M<-,v I< M.nn^ , .f., < ...c Jus. <,r < ompuUT as^isu-d instruction), the 
".on- hkcK ,|,<- J.,. vv.Il ir.,ui..- <oMM.It..nts ..ncl other MafT outside 
thr «lc p,nnnc-nr o, <oII,,.<. ,o ass.st i.uult^ ui'h ,hr « urr.c uh.m design 
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Higher Education Curricula Today 



T'hr clfarrh of :i lirrratuio on syvfcMiiaiir ;ipproa<lics ro the (lesion 
;tfi<] c\ .il ti.tf ion ol hij^lirr <*cItu.iiion cutriciila is iu»t accjcIrtiiaL If re- 
HiM In not onl\ i\}v invisible, clusiv*'* and iH»)tti( al nafurr of ihr design 
anil rvaltKtrion prcx I'ss. hni t\\r Ntatus ol rhr higher ciltic afion nir- 
licnhan itself. Milion^h nt'ailv all s< Fuilais and liistorians have noic*' 
the p.issin^ of an>thin^ tliat couUl b<* lalle^l iiirrtcuhini of higher 

ethu.tiion, a (]iifMa(ion fioin Kinlrvlpli fM>77. p. 215) capliircs ihc dif- 
fu idtics inhrirni in studNinj^ a phi tionu-non iliat is nc> longer uniinr>\ 
nnil far from staiit. 

In the twentieth crnturx thr rtirTiciilum fri! apart. . . . Xhc riw of 
«ienic, ihr death <»f C.tn^k. ihe erneiKeiuc of ptoTev^ion^. tt*c aArendancv 
(>f an anthitii»ti% niiilttTe ila^^. the levMiiichti^ %ictor\ <if intellect (k\er 
pM't« fhfv \\<rf <'\T*nt% tli.ir hiotiKhf <lowfi inli* a theniv^Hid pieci'^ (lie 
old collcf^e and all of (he c er r.iintiem and practices that had held U to- 
(^ther. The <Ieath r>f th*' (la^^i<al course of stiidv of>t*ned the wav to a 
curriculum ^lurch'-ned with nu< h a chversitv t»f piirp^iw slNle, and institu- 
tional fitrm that the woid cturituhim l>etamc a oauept of cofi^eriience 
rathe, than precision. 

V'cvsev (1073. p. 1> refers to this clianRe as '*thc only genuine *aca- 
dc^mir revolution' yet to l>e expcniencetl in the Ignited States/' 
'Ilirou^Iioui the t\veniicth centiu>, the ttiverse and fragmented cur- 
ricula of lii^her c^diication have continned to multiply. Even while 
some cnrricida have tlisappeared, still more have emerged. Further- 
more, within ea< h c urriiuhnn a slow hiit relentless cliange in course 
offerings and i e<iiiiretnenis cf>ntiniics to occur through accretion, at- 
trition, atid ret *>mhin:riioti or s>niht*sis flleirc*i!in IfXV.), pp. 24-34): 
so tliat. "'toilav. the new coexists to a considerable extent witii the old, 
for there has been little^ pruning and much grafting" (Carnegie Foun- 
dation 1977. p. 19). 

'FJius, one oljstacle to the stuciy of modern curriculum change has 
been its shf^er \i>lume ami cc^mplexitv. "Xodav tlvjre are over 2 
million < la^t s taught bv half a million l:icidtv menUiers ro abc^ut 10 
millioti stiulenrs in about 'i.OOO institutions. , . . Fhere are over 
1. separate degrees'* (C^arnc-gie FoTindation 1977, p. 1). A5> Rudolph 
has pointed out: 

It i« <rne tlnnc: fo <Ies4:rihe tiic finticuhini utider wJii^li Tlarxatd for 
xlecade afler <lc< nde awarded nntliinvj t>ut rlie ii.A.; it is almost iiii alTttuit 



to the imapfnation to he expected to make sense of the 200 difTerent 
ae^ees offered by the I'nivcrsity of Illinois in 1960 (1977. p. 10). 

Another related obs».-jc]c has been the fluidity of the course ofFer- 
in«?s and requirements that constitute a given curriculum e\'en over a 
short period of time. For example, in analyzing course offerings dur- 
ing a Tive-ycnr period. Heflerlin ^19^9. p. 54) found that by 1967 "the 
110 institutions that \vc surveyed liad reorganized or substituted, on 
the aver.n.crc. one oui of every five courses that they had offered in 
1962." siiould tlie survey have covered the volatile years between 
l*"iS .uul ]973. the extent of curricular change would no doubt have 
been even grcater. 

Bccause most curriculum change is both piecemeal and without 
regar<l for any overall curricnlur.i design, it tends to be imnoticed bv 
all but n ver>- few who are intimately involved in its development. 
And because incremental changes in higher education, like gradual 
chani^es in any social instirntion, are rarely documented as change 
per sc. they arc seldom the object of study. Indeed, because such 
changes come aboiu so gradually, frequently thev are not recognized 
as changes at all. 

\'ery rccentlv. however, there has been a resurgence of interest in 
Inrge-sralo. holist ir kinds of curriculum changf*. The reason is the 
:.,rowing sense of rZ/.v-ease about the fragmented and narrow education 
beini^ received by most undergraduates. Today. - whatever interest 
there is in questions of curriculum design and evaluation is due in 
large part to tliis renewecl interest in the general education compo- 
nent of undergraduate learning. This is likelv to continue into the 
1980 s- 

IJhrrnl jTr'Hts I'lrful Eriticaiion 

Debate about the true purposes of education has occupied some of 
the greatest minds in every generation. In the United States, the most 
enduring form of that debate has focused on the presumably inherent 
and irreconcilable differences between a liberal education and profes- 
sional or vocational training. .Mthougli the terms, "useful," "prac- 
tical." "relevant. * and others have often been u cd in these debates, 
as Rudolph (1977. p. If?) points out: "It should never be thought that 
any curricular reform wp.s really ever advocated or any currjculum 
defended, at least on ihi?v side of the .Atlantic, being other than prac- 
tical." 

Rudolph goes on to make the case that even the famous Yale Report 
of 1828. which vigorously defended the classical curriculum, "argued 



for the practicality of what others consitJcted impractical. ** Cheit 
(1975. p. 131). approaching tlic subject of liberal education from the 
vantage point of the profession*;, notes the histors' of tensions between 
the "liberal" and the "useful" and the reasons for the renewed urgency 
of the debate in the 1970s. 

Now the issue is beinp posed through enrollment pressure on 'he liberal 
arts. Declining demand for new faculty in the academic labor market has. 
m turn, reduced the number of students for whom a liberal education 
would be a " vocationar' education. But the main enrollment pressure 
comes from the new vocational ism., the major element in the new condi- 
tion facing higher education, and predictions of an absolute decline in 
the numbers of -tudents attending colleges and universities within a 
decade. This means that the rise in vocationalism is not just absorbing 
growth but a^iually shifting students away from tho liberal arl^,. 

Indeed, v idespread publicity about the college gra'^.uate who has no 
"marketable skills" has had dramatic effects on the educational and 
car.iCT- choices of college student- in recent years. The Carnegie Coun- 
cil' Surveys, 1975-76, found that "95 per-rent of America's -undegrad- 
uates considered training and skills /or an occupation to be either 
•essential' or 'fairly important' goals of their college education (Car- 
negie Foundation 1977. p. 223). Xationally. undergraduate enroll- 
ments were spread as follows: professional schools. 58 percent; social 
sciences. 8 percent; humanities, 5 percent; sciences. 15 . percent; art^ 
6 percent and other or no major, 8 percent (Carnegie Foundation 
1977, p. 6). 

Another factor contributing to the increased vocationalism of col- 
lege students— one liat shows little sign of abating— is the growing 
cost of higher education. As Blcdstein (1977. pp. 144-45) has pointed 
out: "As higher education becomes more and more expensive, middle- 
class expectations ivill focus even more than before on careers, voca- 
tions, and results." 

The difficulties facing liberal education have been exacerbated by 
the dechne of- general education retjuirements that might reflec. an 
institutional, if not national, consensus about the meaning of being 
liberally educated. Relaxed general education requirements have also 
contributed to declining enrollments, most notably in the humanities. 
This has prompted a nexv intcr^H in the "curriculum" as a topic of 
practical as well as philosophical concern. It has also contributed to 
new effort to restore breadth or distribution requirements, suth as 
those recentK instated at the University of Cali*-ornia. Berkeley, and 
new core curriculum approaclies to general education, such as those 
proposed at Harvard. 
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Re.urj4,n- interest in c.n-ri< i,h,ni modeK nrul pliilo.ophies of cdnca- 
non cnn nKo be scon in ti.e rec ent wo. k of tI,c Carnegie FouncJntion. 
Lcv.nc flO.S. pp. 250-117) s,„,imnn/es some of the major curriculum 
models :.nd Boxven (1977) In^dili.^his the knoxvn onicomes of hi-I.cr 
education. Chickcrino; c, :d. (1977) aKo include typologies and case- 
s udy examples of xrn ious ctn rimlum models. ^ he'thcories of Pheni>: 
(19t,4) an<l Perry (19r.8) have had some infltzence on currictdar deM.-ns 
at the undertjraduare level, as have the works <,f .uch learnin- theor- 
ists as Sktnner. Rogers, C;a-ne. Bloom, and others. Learnin- as model- 
in^ behav.or, learrnn..^ as tran.actinn. ]e..rnm- bv doin- loarnin- 
rhrouoh retnforcemen, learning a; a func tion of co-nitive stvle learn^ 
mt? as devetopment—vai iations on these mode's are increasin^^Iv find- 
mfr then- wav .nto curric nltnn designs as well : s into hiijher education 
research. , hesc models are enriching the mor-- ftmdamental questions 
of curriculum design, sr.rh as: Should tiie crriculum he oriented 
toward the- past, the present, or the futtne? Should it be based on 
<bsc:pimarv. m ul t idi sci p] ina rv. or in : erd i scipl inarv modes of inqvirv? 
S.hoidd foons more on :ntcnertua]. personal, or career devcloprnent^ 

AVrr Attrrr^pf. fa I.inh Pvo{r..innal and TJbrral Eriuralion 

Xnere are a nmnber of itidications of a desire both to redefme 
..bernl education as -u^eftil- and to reintroduce a liberal or htiman- 
.st.c component into professional and vc.c.Mional education. In essence 
these are attempts to create new links between practical and liberal " 
education, -anc, ,o lestore at the ^ame time .ome scmblnnro of co- 
hei-ence and meaning to the idea of being "edVicated- bv forgincr new 
curricula that wed the two, - "'^^^ 

One of the areas of current undergraduate cirricuhim mo t likelv 
to change raciicaUv as a reMtlt of these efforts to wed the liberal and 
the vocational. element in undergraduate education is the '-elective" 

in't'^.'rH^Vl'^'rT'""''" -I^en it was first introduced 

n the late 18f,0s was to n.ake .he cttrriciilum more "useful." that is 

such T\ V"" — -^"I-- and ro stud^ 

such ii-eful subjects as mo<lern languages and literatttre. phvsics and 
chemistry, as well as agricuhiue and engineering. Vet the "elective " 
xWnch becam.e a siibstanrial pa. t of the ci.rriculum (in some case's 

to shr nk rapidly in the coming years ro make room for the "liseful" 
as well as tlie "li|^erM- components" of both gradtzate and undergrad- 
uate curricula. Blackbii.-n et .d. (J97G^ have shown the shift alreadv 
in process -from 19G7 to 1971. of the portion of the undergraduate 
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ciiri rculum devoted to elect ives. WJiereas there ;va?v no change in the 
jx^rcciit of sti:<!onts' tnnc spent on the ninjor (33 percent in both 
19f>7 and 197-1), tlicrc was a considerable clecrease in the percent of 
time si>ent on <;cntial cchiratit^n rctj nil enients (13 percent in 1967 
an<I only 31 percent in 1071) and :i corresponding increase in the 
p< r<enT of time ck-vciie<l ti> elociivcs (21 percent in 19f>7 and 34 percent 
in 1974). 

If is wortli pointing otit, howe\er, thnt the inci*eased percentage of 
time* devoifd to 'elect j\ cs" for the incest part represents additional 
com >.es elet led in r!i(' major ficUK thereby contribniin.q; further to the 
over^pec i:di/:ed n;itin e of undertjrathiate education. 
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Design and Evaluation: State of the Art 



Invtszblr, Intramural Xaturr af n^.uc^n and E^'aluation 

Most curricuJum ch;,nges receive little or no nttention outside dc- 
partmentnJ or institiuion;,] wnJls. Unlike ci.rriculum development 
projects at the elementary and secondary Icveis. most ct.rricvilum 
development ,n higher education is local, not national or regional in 
scope. Uhile mnch borrowing: of cvirnVuIar ideas ta^es place within 
trte Jn^£-her etiucation community, neither <l.sseniination bv the de- 
veloping institutions nor adoption of a total curriculum "package- 
by borrowing- institutions i^ characteristic at the postsecondarv level 
The processes by xvhich curricula nre desij^ed and implemented are 
seldom published because faculty merTibers who imdertake curriculum 
desif^n are not interested in the process per se and receive few or no 
brownie points" for producing these kinds of publications. 
Even if a curriculum is systematically designed, the xnsihie end- 
product IS a nexv or revised curriculum as it appears in a college 
catalog, a set of course syllabi, and other instructional materials 
Documentation of the design and implementation process, including 
the philosophy and rationale of the new or revised c-irriculum and 
the results o.f evaluations made prior to. d^^v^r^^, or followin- the 
implementation of the curriculum is typically contained in the fuei- 
tive memos and working papers of a curriculum or evaluation com- 
mittee— if they have been put in writing at all. 

Similarly, even if a curriculum is systematicallv evaluated the 
eva nation is rarely available for public or schoIarlC scrt.tinv. unless 
undertaken as a research project or_ funded bv a foundation or £.ov- 
ernment agency. Departmental self-studies frequcntiv include a "cur- 
riculum component, but the reports are usuallv considered— as the 
name implies .„/,-^.„o;,,. Curricu^Im evaluation most often occurs 
as part of the larger process of imrnmuraJ or academic r^rogtam review 
within the institution, or as n component of an external accreditation. 

Obstacles to Sx-trmatic Appranchrs 

We have indic.-.rcd several factors tliat mitigate against svstematic ' 
curriculum design and evaluation efforts: the 'ack of models or guide- 
mes in the pubhshed hterature: lack of faculty training and exper- 
tise m techniques of design and evaluation; and lack of incentiveror 
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moti\ation tr imdcriakc ciirrjcuhim cvnhiruion nnd revision ^iven the 
reward stri*ciiiic of most collct;c's and tinivcrsiiies. 

A iiiiiiib<»r of other obstcu Ics or barriers to systematic curriculum 
desii^ii and e\abiaiJ<^ni Iia\e i>een discussed by Heubner (197G), ChicV- 
eriiii^ el aL (1**77). a *d the C^aMie<;io Fcnindation (1977)- A case study 
example of ilu- b.oriers to systematic approacl;es to the curriculvim 
conies from T ask Force A of tlie national project on TTeachinjEj Under- 
j^raduaie Sociolo^\. Xliis project, one of the few national curricidum 
develojjment < tloi ts umlerTrrken at rlie higher echication level, is spon- 
sored by tlie American Sociological Association and funded h\ the 
Fimd for the Tmprovement f>f PostNccortdar\ FiUication (FIPSE), A 
recent rc-port on ilie project's status (Campbell et ah 1977\ concludes* 
that vcrv httle is kiiown about cmricuUim desis^n, in part because 
socic/Io^^ists have nt>t tinned their attention inward on themselves to 
study the orsjani/at i<>n of ihcir discipline as '^curriculum/' The au- 
thors identify three factors that work against comprehensive cur- 
riculum design and evaluation efForts. ^ \ 
First, the uiih'tariati character of most sociology departments, con^;;^ 
fjrined with concerns about infringements on academic freedom, meax:*^^' 
that fatuity memlicrs exercise amiost exclusive control over what they 
reacli in tht^r own courses. In reah'ty. iliis means that the curriculum 
is mcri'ly tlie sum of tJie indivicltial courses ofTered at any given time. 

Second. (Uffcrences in the perceived mission of the department or 
discipline resii^^t in tmclear gui<lelines for curricuUim change. Shovild 
tht* curriciihmi T)e organized to train students in the methods of in- 
quiry of a di^^ciph'ne. or shouhl it reflect a more liberal orientation, 
emphasizing an u nclervia nding oi the major social issties faced by 
societies? In>suc-s ot this kiml arc further exacerbated by sharply dif- 
fererit \iews of the cie^irable direction nntl mission of the discipline 
itself. 

Third, the Teaching Sociology Project foimd that the confused 
stale of learning theory contributes t(\ the lack of systematic curricti- 
Imn design. N*o single theory command^r"o^i\'ersal support, Behavior- 
ist, htimani^tic. t ransactionah and developmental theories all suggest 
different curricular structures and instructional strategies. 

Extmral and />? frrnal Pr-r^^^rrr^s and O pportiiyiities 

RecL'niK. varif^ns internal and external presstires for more rigorous 
and Nvstcniaiic approaches to cuwiouhnn evaluation and change have 
begini to affect college and imi' ersity practices, 

Fxamples of exttrnal pressures include: high rates of tinemploy- 
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ment and undcrennpl<)\ inent of college p^^nduates in many fields; 
chanf^es in the ciirricithim of hi?^h schools; increasing demands from 
legislatures, postsccoiidary echu.nion c<mimissions, and the public 
for accountability. cost-cfTectiveness, and increased productivity in 
higher education; increased questioning of the "value\^^£ education 
as an investment; and increasing demands that highc^ education 
solve a vast array of social and technological problems through the 
development of new curricula. 

In our examination of case stuch'cs of curriculum evaluation and 
development, we foun<^I faculty considering curriculum change in 
response to many of these external pressure's. For example, Rhode 
Island College developed a \f asters of Socfal \\'cjrk program as a re- 
sult of feasibility studies aiii! recommcndat icnis made by a special 
legislative commission to study social services in the state- Xhe Uni- 
versity of \'irginia, faced witli the national <lccline in teaching posi- 
tions in English, createcl a new Ph.D. program to "close the gap be- 
tween traditional programs of lircrarv study and the career needs of 
graduate students who will eventually identify themselves as teachers 
rather than researchers/' Xhe Environmental Studies program at the 
LJniversity of California, Santa Barbara^ was developed in direct re- 
sponse to ''increasing en\Hronmenta I concerns from the community 
and university and the demands for re!e\ance from students/' 

Internal pressures from within the institution can also indicate the. 
need for more systematic approaches lo curricidum design and evalua- 
tion. The^^e i:)ressiircs include: shifting or dwfndling enrollment pat- 
terns in various departments; changes in the nature an ' omposition 
of the student body; faculty tmnover and shifting fatuity interests 
in ne%v areas of knowledge: student desires for autonomy in creating 
and selecting cour^-cs; declining student achievement levels in basic 
skills, such as writing and mathematics; and sieady-state or reduced 
budgets that have forced many institutions to cut back expenses and 
set priorities am<5rig curricidar offerings. 

'Freqtientlv the impetus for change comes from a combination of 
fa ctors. For example, increased demand for educaticm in veterinarv 
medicine, growing speciahVation in the field, and the changing in- 
terests and skills of students contributed to a major curriculum re- 
vision at the I'niversit\ of Minnesota's School of \^eterinarv Medicine. 

Opportimities for curriculum an<l rc\ ision have been expanded by 
grant programs sponsored h\ foiuidations and governmental agencies 
and by intramural grant programs at many colleges and universities. 
In addition, the need to make formal proposals for intramural or 
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cxtnimtiral funding, rouplcd ^^'hh requirements that such ^nnt pro- 
posals mcliKlc appropriate evaluation plans and culminate in de- 
tailed reports, promises to make major curriculum development 
projects both more systematic and more visible than thev have been 
m the past. 
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Concepts and Linkages 



Defining Curricuhim 

Although nominally designed ro ser appropriate boundaries for 
structured inquiry, definitions of curriculum have in fact become 
notoriously ambiguous topics ot frecwhcehnj:; debate. Widespread 
lack of ni^eement about definitions of curriculum reflects the scope 
and complexity of the curriculum itself. As \vc have pointed out. a 
single curricuhjm of higher education no lonc^er j^xists. Similarly, cur- 
ricul .n as a concept is neither unitarv nor static.^ 

There are at least three ways that curriculum has been defined in 
the theoretical literature. Xhey range in conceptualization from the 

very narrow to the ver>- broad (Beauchamp 1977, p. 22). 

First, curriculum can be described as the selection of courses of 

study or content, i.e.. what is or ought to be taught. In this definition. 

a curriculum either describes or pre«^cribes the content and goals of 

formal instruction but does not consider the means of instruction to 

be used, 

A second dehnirion combines content with instructional methods 
so that meanr^ and en<ls are considered simultaneously. The third, and 
broadest definition of curriculum subsumes content, instruction, the 
learner, and the evaluation oi' learning. 

At the higher education level, what is usually meant by the cur- 
riculum is "all the courses offered, considered ns a totality." or, "all 
the courses taken by some person one after another" (Chickering et al. 
!977, p. xiv). 

The most difficult questions from the point of view of curriculum 
design and evaluation are those posed by rhe definition of a curric- 
ulum as the totalit:^ courses taken by an individual or group of 
tndiz'iduals, especially when it i^aci., io the awarding of a certificate 
or degree. At this level, questions regarding the adequacy of the 
breadth and depth of course work and its organization, coherence, 
and sequencing become paramount if a degree is to have any real 
meaning. 

1 

In defining curriculum for this monograph, we have incorporated 
many of the ideas of other authors (e.g.. Dressel 1976: Chickering 
et al. 1977: Levine 1978). Ours too is an operational definition, 
adopted for purposes of clarifying the scope of our inquiry, rather 
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tha*- "rucrin^ the clehnrc about tiic proper limirs of curriculum theory- 
and rncthcKloIoiiv. \Vc tlffint- curricnliini as flit- tntality of courses 
that con^tituU' a rat sr *,{ study nfjrrrd by an iyi^titntinn or followed 
by a student. 

FoIIowinsr our definition, ihr cxaniples f>f tLirricuhim design and 
cvahi;iti€>n that ut- h••^r• included in otn intjuiiv ransjc from a one- 
year curriculum <'/i prcx riocd stncfrcs (sut Ii .i freshman or first-year 
^aduarc tore turriculumi to a midit year course of stutlics leading to 
nn undcrsrraduate. 'i<rathiate. or jjrofesN.-ona I dci^ree in a :?iven subject 
f.eld. 



/Jnkac^^'i Brtu rrn rir-^i^n and E-i'nhtat ion 

In our \ ie\v, the proeevs* ". of cuir:cidum <lesif>n and evaluation are 
inextricabiv hnkcd. Tf-v- fjuevtir>n' that face tlie curriculum desi^^ner 
and the ciurituhini < vahiator ac- so c <>ncept ual ly interrelated (indeed, 
in 'Honic cases iden-ica!) that it is inij.ossible to address one set of 
questions without the other. F'or example, j^osinp: the question. "Do 
we need a new or rc\ ised t urriciiluni?" simultaneously raises evalua- 
tion questions. e.<<., "Whai e\ idcncc tir; w Iiave »hat a new curric- 
ulum is needed?"; riesign questiouN. e.s;.. "What c irricuhim options 
are possible?"; and questioiis that combine evaluation and desigTi, 
e.g.. "What shoultl the new (urriculum try to achieve that the present 
curriculum does not?" 

This "dialectical process." as H:dliburton (1977. p. 70) refers to it, 
continues thrrnighout all phases of rurricuhnn development. In ex- 
ploring a design question about, curriculum options, for example, 
further evaluation questions are likely to be raised. These might in- 
clude: What evidence exists about the effectiveness of various curric- 
ulum options we wish to explore? W'hat have been the experiences 
of other departments or institution-, tiiat have introduced those op- 
tions? Similarly, suppose one begins wi:h an evaluation queition. 
"How well is our curricukun meeting the needs of our students?" 
This question, in tmn. imjjiics a host of design questions, such as: 
Whose needs should l>e --ei ved F>y our c ui riculum? What kinds of 
students shouki we be ethuating and for wFiat purpose? 

Curriculum design and evaluation .irc interdependent activities that 
sliould be consic?erctl :ts a whole. K\alu:iiion is not something to be 
superimposed or ta.«;£;ed onto ;t curriculum development project; it 
involves a form ol critical iliinkin^ and infciitned <kcision-maki ng that 
lies at tfie * ery heart ol the. design process. This \ iew stands • i con- 
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trast to the more prevalent linear models of curriculum dc^ijzn and 
evaluation. 

In rhe Jinc.r model, e^ .■.lu.,f ion is typic.dlv presented as the last 
-step in a sc-ries. xshh h hc-irs ^vitl, the formul.uion of goals and objec- 
tives anti pwKeeds tl.nn,.i.Fi design and implementation stapes to rest 
final v w.th questions of evaluation. The loop or feedback model, 
which IS t.sualK adv;mced as an impr<,vement over tlie hnear model, 
in fact does little more than su^^^jesi (usuallv ^vith a -raphic represen- 
tation) that mformation obtained ch.rin- tlie evahiation sta-e should 
be fet: back mto the cycle to make improvements. It still treats evahia- 
tion as a process concept uallv separate from design, a view that leads 
all tor> manv curriculnm <leM^ners to the conclusion tliat ahhou-h 
evaluation may Ik- useful, it might be dispensed with in the interest 
of economy or cfiRcicncv, 

Others, st.ch as Klicbard (1977) and Hall (1975) have criticized the 
linear model not oulv because it relegates evaluation to the end of 
the project, but be< ausc it nnsieprcscnts the order in which other 
aspects of the flesign process occur. The model assumes that goals and 
objectives can be dcf,ncd at the beginning of the design process, when 
in fact, there are manv outcomes that arise out of the instructional' 
process Itself, and only become defined as goals after the curriculum 
IS implemented. In manv cases, the i>est pL.ce to start mav be ^vith an 
analysis of the ^ear^ing exiK-ricnces and outcomes of the existing cur- 
riculum, rather than a statement of the goals and objectives for the 
new curriculum. 

In fact. c)uestions of cturict.lnm design and evaluation can be 
adtlressed in almost anv secjuence and frer,u,,.ntl v will receive simul- 
taneous consideration. The sequence chosen will depend in large 
measure on the nature of the curriculum, tlie purposes of the evalua- 
tion and the interests. nee<ls. and intellectual proclivities of the cur- 
riculum <Jcvt lopers and evaluators. 
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Evaluation as Needs Assessment 



One of the kov link«i bctu'ccn cnrriciihim dcsiirn nnd curriculum 
cvaliiarion beprins with the question. Do we need n new or revised 
curricuJLuni? The answer is seklom a simple *'yes** or "no/' and there 
is bound to be uncertainty nnd dissent wlien the questiori l^irst arises. 
Indeed, the cjiustion is unh'kcly to I>e raised at all unless consider- 
able dissatisfnrtion wiili some aspects of the current curriculum h^s 
been expressed by some individuals or {groups, 

Tlic nature of the dissatisfaction is often initially vac^^ie, yet widely 
share<I by faculty members, administrators, and 'or students. One ex- 
r^mple is the concern that current imderi:;ra<hiate curricula are too 
"narrow" or "spcciall/r-d * for the complex and chanj^inj? demands 
placed on an educated ciri/enrv^ Anotlier is the widespread discontent 
witli liberal arts cirricuhj l>et ause they da not provide students with 
sufficiently "marketable'" skills. Other dissatisfactions mav be more 
limited and sjK?(ifu , sue Ii as the dissatisfaction of some facultv mem- 
bers ^\'iih the nec<:l to provi<le "remedial ' courses within their de- 
partments or colleges, or the criticism of students that certain re- 
quired courses, such as forcitjn lan^uas^es, are "irrelevant/* 

Nfost currtciihun chani^es in higher education are made solely in 
response to these kinds of dissatisfactions or to the demands of a par- 
ticularly \ocal or influential minority of faculty members, students, 
or sejjments of societv. Less frequently, as we have noted, decisions to 
create or reviNe curricula are informed by systematically gathered 
evidence of need. 

The value of svstematically i^nthered information for making: deci- 
sions about the need for new or revised curricula is most apparent in 
cases where many indi\ iduals and ^jroiips must be convinced of that 
need if their coo| oration in desir^nini^ and implementing^ curricular 
clian^^es is to I^e orured. ^Vhen the number of decisionmakers is 
small and their personal knowleds^e about the effectiveness of a cur- 
riculum already meat, additional information or data may not be 
necessary to make ciecision^. Certainly evaUiations should not be 
undertaken that are luilikely to produce information that will be 
helpful in makinja: decisions. t 

Decisions about i^eneral education requirements for an entire col- 
lege, however, or decisions to substantially revise an undergraduate or 
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laret- numb..r. „f I i "^^ cooperation and ronsemus of 

argt number, ot L.tuliy member,. One rea-on whv sucl. decisions 

nLdecI 1 ^"vinciMs cvi.lcnce ,ha, any change is realK 

n«ded. In m^tatKes, .Iiscu>si„n :,„d debate tend .6 be h^i^' v 

sprtnkled w.th p.r^.nal anecdotes, as well as obscured b. d^cipIinV,!^ 
o ^ 'h tf P"-'-"P'--' <I.«fcrences having ht.ie or noth n^.o 

cln^; r<^-olvr"r:: "^r^ r ^^'"-'^ information and da" 

c.n N^i, , f l;'"'"sopI„cal and vah.e clilferences. of course thcv 
for a ne, ""rcase consensus about the need 

Xem uio.;""-n,is'""- curriculum 

indiWd^rlrpre-nr ^''^^ ^ "'-o ^ 

5o?/rrr.^ arif/ Kinr/s of Ex idence 

riculum'u-r" -^'-^I-- need a new or rev.NecI cnr- 

ricu urn. What sources and kinds of evidence can help us d Fe uW 
kinc of new or revised curriculum is needed- ^ ~ 

Xhere are tXvo basic approaches to identifvin^ curricui.-,n needs 

detirable! '° deficient or no longer 

de:e^vrn":i:':rrr:;„ri's or:":.^:rf t!r f '"■7 - 

rcu-eK -^^^^^^ ~B 
u";;:in' 'o/T,'''''^^'^^ ^■•'"■•■"^ p-f-sionnr:h';':,r'^ °' 

curri",, > , ^'Pl'"--'^'"-- evaluation of existing 

'. r r i"' for new curricula there '.re ^ 
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some investment of time :»nti resources, their use as important plan- 
ninj^ tools can often save c\en more time and resources (as well as 
political and ps\chi< wear ant! tear) during? the curriculum desi^ 
and implementation stai^es. Mom of the assessment and evaluation 
procedures tan be undertaken by a curriculum phmning or self-study 
committee of faculty mcmljcrs ami students, provided that the group 
includes or consults faculty or staff members who are experts in social 
science research mcthotK or ha\e some training or experience in 
evaluation. 

Ejjaluating Exist ma: Curricula 

Anahus nf studt-nt tran^cript\ — As a recent Carnegie Foundation 
report (1977. p. 07) j>oints out. "the 'real curricula are not found in 
college catalogs." Rather, "they take shape in the students' trans- 
scripts, where, from the htmdreds of courses listed . . . the 32 to 40 
that make up a stiulcni s four-year program are recorded." In recent 
years, studies of student transcripts have h»een undertaken at the Uni- 
versities of C:aIifornia. Berkeley (clas> of 1975), Minnesota (class of 
1973). and Pennsylvania (class of 1976). The results of such studies 
can be useful both in dot iding whcrher curriculum reforms are de- 
sirable and in marshalling sup|>r)rt for currirular changes. 

.\t Berkclev, the residts were uscd as part of the justification for 
reinstating breadth requirements. Part of that evidence confirmed a 
suspicion that without breatlth recjuircments. Berkeley undergrad- 
uates were receiving a very narrow etlucat'or. 

The University of Minnesota study, uu.l ^ at the request of 

the Coimcil on I^iberal Kdutation. was desigi • answer the ques- 
tion: What courses are most ficcjucntly used to fulfill the four dis- 
tribution requirements? The results indicate the extent to which the 
practice, if not the idea, of a core. c;eneral education curriculum has 
been eroded, even at an institution that had not given up its distribu- 
tion requirements in the early 1970s" Seniors graduating from the 
University of Minnesota in 1973 took a total of 308 different courses 
in 34 (lifferent departments lo meet the reqmrement in Communica- 
tion. Language, and Symbolic Systems; 2f»l different courses in 21 de- 
partments to fulfill re<iuirements in Physical and Biological Sciences; 
333 different courses in 22 tlepartments to fulfill requirements in Man 
and Societv; and 561 tlifferent courses in 33 departments to fulfill the 
requirement in .\rtistic Expression. 

The analysis of transcripts has also been used at Minnesota to com- 
pare the curriculum patterns .uu! experiences of seniors graduating 
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from , he CoIlcKC of r,,I„ r.>I Arts :,nd ;,n oxporimcnini doRroc program 
the B.»„:l,„ of M.., ,..,1 stxcfi.-v The ,„e.h,..lologv .n^CnLS^Tc 
reporte.1 ,n Hen, lei .„„! Robinson (UlTfiV ■■""■ngs a.e 

.i^^*" "f « <"-<ripf> to st.uly the rurriculai- paths and op. 

uon. <.f s„„ler,„ w:,s ,»uler.,-,ken hy F.<h.eationnI Tes.in!? Service 

I.sr.pl.nes a, sever.,! <„ll..„cs and wniversi.ies. Warren (1975 p HI 

eZ of " " ■ "f -""c or four different' pa,' 

urns of c,>n,en„ ,„on. For exa.nple. an umlersraduale major in hi,- 

histor^ ;r :"" "V*^"' T^' ""■■'■^=>- °f ^atin American 

stor ■ UM , American 
h s ory. \x „|e s„c(> spe, ,al,„ti„„ is common and probably nece«arv 

u.tl. a bachelors degree ■„ any given di-riphne may actually have 
^Incelver ' °' ''''' ' - P"P"'-^ 

crrt^r" V"""- '■'^^'"•''^^ ••> -"'"PffnVed system for monitoring the 
and r; " r •" ""'^ '•"■—sity or Xo.- Vort. Buffalo. 

.an<I ,s ...lapiable ,o oM,,"r rolleses an.l ..niversities. Called the Cur- 
r.r,.l,.m Imera.tio,, yUuM (CIM). ,he program analv.es the course, 
t t::::■r"^'^^ "'"".^ .c„„ireme„.s and monitors enrollmen: 

"o.rrse; .1,-,, 't percentage of a depar-menfs 

Oder m-, r .-"'I I.V sf.lents in any number of 

otl.e,^ ma.ors. It ..l.o .ndicates. for each .uajor. the departments in 

fie :r?s"::,r";'; r "■"^■■'^ -"^ ^--•'^^ ^h" " 

ture of y fi^"<^"'<^<' Pfovi.Ie a more complete pic^ 

tiiic of sttidfiir course patterns. 

...rr";;;'"'' -V' ",/,,./..v„,._AIthoush transcript,, can provide val- 
able ,„for,„.,„o„ about uh.„ co„r.es of s.udy stu.lents are following 

Ir .,","rn' ll T""'' "•'^^ """^''^ P"''-" 

s one of t^.ro."""^""' "^'"^"^^^ "f""^ comprehensive examination 
vard h?, '^"'•^ "f '^^'^ American hifiher education. Har- 

varti h.,d boih ..nuance and sra.Iuation tests in lfi4fi (Levine. 1978. p 

si'vesTL <^<^'"">V through the lOfiOs comprehend 

theTr .nn.te common. XI.ere has been a considerable decline in 

tZ^T '^^"'^■eas between 33 and 40 

percent of lou,..vr ,,„„ emploved comprehen- 

sne d„r,ng the 19,0. ,,,,,v inr.Os. l,v ,97-, only 24 percent of these 
insftut.ons kan.red these kinds of examination,, (Levine 1978 d 89) 
Some ,„s„t,„io„s ,ha, continue to use comprehensives incu'.cle: .St. 
Jolm s College: the University of Minnesota's General College: U-.i- 
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vcrsity of C;iliforni-u S:mia Cntz: Reed College: and Simon's Rock 
Cc>llcj;c- Ilarnpslnrc Clollc^c rofjnires two i Oinprelicnsives'in the major 
as well as U>iir conipr ehensiws in j*cncral education (L.cvinc 1978. p. 
90). 

Xhree srrenf^ths of a comprehensive examination as viexved by the 
Carnegie group include: forcing" ^'students to integrate a'-.a synthesize 
knowledge from more than one course, which the .ypical imdergradu- 
ate program does not call upon them to do*'; building "a period of 
review and introspection into a college education"; and providing 
"srudents with an otherwise absent general assessment of their per- 
formance by f;iculty" (l.eviue 1978, p. 90). 

Most frequently, sojiliomore or junior compreliensives have been 
used to diagnose indivichial student deficiencies and prescribe rem- 
edies, whereas senior comprehensives have been used as graduation or 
honors rquirements (Dressel 1976, p. 245). Some institutions, how- 
ever, have used group scores on tliese tests as one measure of the effec* 
tiveness of the curriculum- Dressel (p. 247) has pointed out that: 

Colleges that tisc objective examination proj^rams. such as the Under- 
graduate Pro^^ram Area Tests, frcqnentiv feel that the results are most 
helpful in the cvahjalion of the turriciilar and instructional proj;^ram. 
For this purpose, norms which provide comparabilitv from institution to 
inscitutinn and, to some extent, even from department to department 
wtthtTi an tnstitittiori arc considered valuable. Colleges have required 
additional course work in certain areas or introduced new courses be- 
cause seniors have demonstrated weaknesses in certain phases of com- 
prehensive examinations. 

Some stnnclnrcH/ed tests that have been used as comprehensive exam- 
inations inchide the Oracliiate Record Examination, the Undergradu- 
ate Program Area Tests, and the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Process. Information on these and other tests can be foimd in Buros 
(1972). Tests <lcsioned to measure acliievement .n a single subject 
matter field liavc also been de\ ^lopcd. One example is TUCE, or the 
Test of l^nderstanding College Economics. Discipline-specific tests 
also can be found in Buros (1972). 

Two reasons for the declining use of comprehensive examinations 
have bee 1 the poor quality of the examinations developed by many 
institutions or departments and tlie poor match between the goals 
and curricidar content of a given institiuion and the knowledge and 
skills measut'cii by standardi/ed examinations, Dressel (1976, pp. 252- 
255) has (!is( ussed several charactc. istics of a successful comprehensive 
exatti inr.i ion, including: (1) clarity of purpose, of use. and of the edu- 
cational objectives to !>e attained; (2) eflfective coordination and avail- 
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nbility of technic:,} nssistnnci in <1esi.£;ninff nn<I Jmndlinfi the examina- 
tions: anti (5) n < lose relationship amon^ curricula, instruction and 
tile examination. 

Tr.v,, nf nrndrrrur ror?i prtrnrrs— In the 1070s. considerable interest 
in the use of tests to evaluate cun icula has been generated. Test de- 
velopment proiects Jiavc been funded most noiablv bv tlie Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecontiary E<lucafion. One such project is 
tFie Educational Testing Service s study of Ara<Iemic Competences in 
General F.d.ication. direried by Jonathan Wnrren. which is designed 
to measure four academic competences: mmm tmirafio7i .skills, nnalytir 
thtnhtng, sx7jthrsizitifr nhilit\, and mo nrrnr. 

Unlike most icsts. the Academic Competences tesL is not designed to 
measure the competences of individual students: hence, it docs not 
yield individual scores. Rather, the purpose of the test is to allow 
institutions to get some idea of how well thc.r students are acquiring 
these basic competences over a two or four->ear period, by administer- 
ing versions of the test on a pre- and post-test b.isis. Another promising 
use for the test is to compare student academic growth in two or more 
undergraduate programs Avithin the same institution. Eventually, it is 
expected that norms will be available >o that institutions can also 
compare their srudents with those at other colleges or universities 
Because the test is still in the developmental stages, it is not vet readv 
for use in making either summative or comparative judgments about 
the success of one or more programs of studv. However as a forma- 
tive evaluarion tool, rlie Academic Competences test appears promising 
and IS expected to be available through ETS for experimental use in 
19/9. 

Similar tests of academic competences are also being developed bv 
the American College Testing Program (Forrest and Steele 1977). and 
by a group of researchers associated with the Institute for Competence 
Assessment in Boston. The ACT tests, called the College Outcome 
Measures Project, focus on such core abilities as communication skills 
problem-sohnng, critical thinking, and values analysis. These tests 
require short, written ansix-ers. longer essays, or oral responses to a 
range of questions. Currently in its second year of development the 
tests ultimately should be useful for planning and evaluating liberal 
education programs, awarding college credit for knowledge and skill 
tlirough nonncademic experiences, certifying student achievement or 
screening candidates for graduate or professional training Work is 
underway to develop a multiple-choice version of these tests. The 
Institute for Competence Assessment has developed tests of concept 
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form;iiu^n and :in;il\sis al ;\r^\imcms ih;M < :ui he ii^cc! as measures 
of Iti^h<*r (*(ItH:iric>n (juIcottu^s 

A ntiruhrr nf hinlu't (*< 1 1 j( :i I ion ;iss<*< j;ir ions arc also sfiowinj? ron- 
sitlerablc interest in ilu* ii\c:\ of nicasur hijL; acatlcrni< competences. For 
exainplc. tlie Arnc'iitan C^oinuil on I'ilnc ;i t ion h:>s reconnnended three 
of ihe four IvTS c oni i>ei<*n< es as '>nes i\\v hat leloi \ decree shovild be 
concerned with, and the\ have ad<le<i a nc\\\ ionrth competency, '*qiian- 
titative skills/' lo il\c hst. Xhc American \ssoriatii>n of Slate Colleges 
and I ' nivcrsities or;^ani/<.-d a nieetni<4 in Auj^nst 1978, to examine ways 
of assessing; tlie four comp<Mentes AC^K has reconnnended. 

In a shi;htly diffeient vein, the Colleqc Board has establislicd a 
five-state Career F<huation Consoriium lo "(1) identify those skills 
most central if) successful career develojiincnt and (2) to provide the 
means foi assessir^j^ snid\ ccmipetency in these areas" {Education Re- 
raps. \'oI. 17, No, 7. .\fatch 197<S, p. I I). The resultinj^ Career Skills 
Assessment Pro;;iam, to he available for use in thr* 1978-79 academic 
yiMr, IS designed to measure six carct*r skills: srlf-ri^nhtatioyi and de- 
if€*l(}fjtnf*}it, rarrrr airai rfww, rarrrr flrrf\irni making, cm ployment- 
srchinii. "^t^^^rh rjff'rtn*rncss, and funsonal rroriamirs. 

Com prtrnry-baKcd c htration — Tests of academic con>pctences are 
probably most familial ic* the reader in connection ^vith the widely 
pid)lici/ed coui petencv-baNed-:^thu ation . or CHE movement, in which 
entire colleges (e.g.. AIv<^rno, SterliuL;, Mats Hill) or entire professional 
schools (e.f^., Antiofh School of I-aw, Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity's Ph.D. Proj^rani in Ori;aiu'/ai ional lithavior) or departmental 
majors (e,g.. Astronomy at Rice ITniversity), have adopted a com- 
petency-based approach u> curriculum design and to student evalua- 
tion. 

In competenc y-bised echication. the number of competences or skills 
set forth by an instittuion is typically greater than the three or four 
included in national test developmenr jjrojects. Frequently, too, 
I>roa<l competences — such as commimication skills — are broken down 
uuo a large number of behavioral objectives Uiat are used in both the 
design of courses atid tlie assessment of students. 

XIic broad competency statements of CBF colleges sound much like 
the goal staremeius one finds in most small liberal arts college catalog. 
Agreeing that siudenrs sFioidd "atliieve imderstanding of the relation- 
ship of the individual an<l the environment'' (Alverno College) may be 
relaiivelv easv; nu»re ch'fFicult is reaching consensus aboiu the specific 
kimls o*' knowledge, rutitudes, or skills that constitiue this compe- 
tency; i!ie learning exj^criences umst likely to achieve it; and ways of 
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f, "<-'"l>-' ••> C l^t r,>,nr..l„n, hnvc required 

ricula. ff^-""- 'o <r. si„., :,n.l im,.lrn,<.n. their new cur- 

The rl.icf purpose of C.RJ l,as been sinted l>v Trive., (1975 p 3)- 

Ton n <"'"■'>'>" .-. de«ree or cer.ificare 

•■?w.ve,> .1..-.. the recipient hns 

e ' '.e '■' T'ive,. .uonosrapl, covers most 

of the issues involv,<l ui compe.enrv.l.nsed education 

nre use'd'o '—Tvpicnlly. exn.nples of student ,vork 

nre used to cv.-,Iu.„e s,„rl,.„,s. no, rurricula. ^ et eN.,m,,Ies of s„„|ent 

rum'wr""" "-".■•..ion. especiallv in The 

.h™i:ui r 'r"-- "•■■""^ -P—t role in 

c need " •.■>'•-■■■"■> "f -«"U-m ,vork can he used hoti, to assess 

.IK^ need fo, n rev.se.l curr.cuhn,, f,..„.. ,„ see if student xvririntr skills 
need to he .mprov.-d) nn.l for ev.du:.ti„R the effectiveness of a ne"- 
or revised curriculum. <- s oi a neis 

?'■ f"-- "if--.s...in.; sttideni Rrow.h in writinR skills 

are c^escruK d .n nie.I. i ich U .md Cooper and Odcll (1977). Based 

San o 'r^r" 'r:"- ""■"'■■■^^ "-^ ^'".—sitv Cah-fomia. 

San n.eso <Ievel.,pe.I ,he,r own scorin.- ptocedi.res for use in the 
Fourth College ^v.-itinR Program. The u .e of such methods need not 
be limited to Fn.hsh dep.-,r,„.en,s. ho,vever. Xhev can be t^sedTn 
advanced foreign lansM.nKc courses .,„d in nnv course ^vhere student, 

be mod-fi"; "f 'l.c basic technicpies can 

,n.T™ 7 criteri.i.of ,.ood wriiiuR with criteria for annlvz- 

.URjoRical arsuments in philo-ophy or rhetoric or .levelopiuR a brt^^f 

7ns,;r„f,r,r,„l ,r/f..,unr ,n.„;,n,r,„.-..\ number of insti'utional celf. 
studv instruments have been u-ed bv colleges and universities 'rhe'e 

i"^' v*;,: Pn"'"''" <^<--'^- Col.ejanc! 

Index Prrir r r'""" .^"""^ ^""-K^ Characterisiics 

Instmit^^;. " sl'ir ';"V"'r" Inventory (IFI); and the 

institutional Self-Study Survey (ISS). amons others. These Jnstru 
ments. alonK uith „anv others, arc descri.,ed in Hod^kinson H .rs" 
and Levine .1.^,.:;). .MibouRh instimtions miRh, find this kind of ur 
vev information useful in terms of lonR-r.inRe planning or as back- 
ground mater,.-,! for a curriculum desio,- anti evaluation projec most 

rhV::::i;:him""'"'^ --'^ ■•--^ ^r,ainin,°o 
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Onr rxf opfion is tin- iT^st iniMon:i1 Ci<^;ils Tnvontorv (lOI) developed 
hv TTS in 1970. T]\r IC;i in< hides a l:\y^v mimher of ^onl statements 
rehiiin^ lo tlie < tii ric uIiitm. .iv well as j^oaK jieriainin^ to tlie overall 
rlimat*' ol fTie instiiiitton and its < onti if>iit ions to rhe production of 
nvw knowledge aiul tin* net^ds f>f tl)e connniniiiv. I^hc lOI Ronl state- 
ments arei <!esii;ne<I to < licft both 'Ms" an<l 'Xhonld be" responses from 
stiu!<*nts, far iiItN T7U*nd>e*is, irnNtec^s, and kf*y <c>mninnity jL^roups. Uses 
of tlie lOI include: form idat if )ti of insi i t ut lonal policy: general deci- 
sion j;;iii<!e for allocaiini: rc^soitrt <*s; short- and lon<;*term planning: 
institutional evaltiaiion: and at < funitahility (Peterson 1971, pp. 5-9). 

St/r7u*\s nf f'fi)}f'nf amf ffjirnrr stitdriits and faculty — Perhaps the 
mr)st fieciuerulv used ukmIukI of gaih<Mini»; inforni;ition about an exist- 
ing curri< tduni is :i siwciallv desi^ne*! sur\e\ of ci.rrent students. The 
surve\ nioNi useful i<> a < urri< uluni f f>mniitt<*e focuses on graduating 
seniors or students ^\ho liaxe recent 1> completed a lower-division or 
gi a dual e level curric uhun . 

Senioi vin ve\s haxe a num!>er of advantages. For example, seniors 
are bettei able to jud.^e ilie ^■:ilue of t heir education toward the end 
of tlieir studies than tlu v ar<^ able to do earlier. Student sin"veys are 
relative^ cas\ and inexijensi\e to conduct, and can often be designed 
to evaluate nndti]jl<* rtspc^cts of the ciuricidum, e.g. course, instructors, 
and advising at the same. lime. Student intervieivs. stich as those con- 
ducted at Ra<l<lifTe and Ifarvard (Perry 19n8) also provide valuable 
information. The Perrv ntodel is being used extensively at SUXY. 
Stony Brook, to e\ahiare new undergi icluate ciirricida. 

Surveys n[ :dumni ob\ iousl> haxe the acU antage of even greater dis- 
tance and perspire I i\c rij a c iu ricidiuii and of its adequacy for siibse- 
Cjuent i^ersonal and job-relatCMl activities. The most difficidt aspect 
of conducting siu\t^\s of ahuimi is acciuiring and maintaining current 
addresses fc^r former studenfs. In most cases a permanent address of 
a parent oi relati\e who can be counted on to forward mail is needed. 
In some institutions, alumni associations have been helpful in provid- 
ing addresses to dt p:ii tme^its wishing to contact former students. In 
addition, former siudt nis — espec ially those wiio are graduates of pro- 
fession;ih \c>caii*>nai, <^>r graduate level piograms — can be located 
througli their place of emi>lovnient if the school or department keeps 
fairlv good rctords of tlic* job placements of its graduates, 

.\Iim *ii sinvc*\s liaxc btu'n used in veterinary medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Minr-^^-oia, wildlife sc ience at I'tah State, ^and architecture 
and social wel* at tlu* I'niversiiv of California, Berkeley. These 
surv^rys focus oi: x stgi .ulnatc* Natislaciion with various aspects of the 
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rnrriculnrn « Ii..ui;r. f>n |„,khI<t s(..K-. tUr Prnn-^ vU .mi;, Sintr IV- 
p:u inn rit ol I-.diK .uinn sM i)»;i f i< M % miiacvs ivcriu ri < ipirnrs of ba<-- 
culaiirr.Ki. .It-nrct s in ilu- Mate r<> , Ictot mint- tlicir post^rnduato activi- 
ties :itnl on)i})c)\ tncTit status. 

In acUIition to survmiii- <utrt'nf smdctits .,m<] alumni, oilicr im- 
portam j.|<>ups (,( sfu<liiiis uFio sI»onl<I Ik' t onsidci rd arc <Iroi}oiits. 
st.itlrnis %vIio iiMiisN-r out of one majoi i„u> auothor. anti siudonts who 
arc admitted to jjio-Kun \nn dec line to mat j it ula'e. Studies of stu- 
dent attriiitiii areespetially iinix.natn in tases where attrition is known 
to he <onsi<IerahIe or enrolhnents h;,vc- sharplv declined. Knowing 
wJiy (crtain kinds of studenfs have <Ie( lined to matriculate or have left 
a course of siudv can be hel,,lid not onlv in dccitlin.i- wlictlier a re- 
vised curricidum is neede.i. hut in deternunini; what the new curricu- 
lum sliould he. For example, an in- 1 itutional self-studv ar SUXY. 
Stony Brook. fo< used on the fact tliat in recent years two out of three 
students accepted at Siouv P>rook det rine<l to matriculate. 

At the Universitv of California. Santa Barbara, the mathemarics 
faculty wns con< erned .d,r,ut the substantial tleclinc in upper-division 
math couises (hiring a period in which dramatic increases in lowcr- 
<livrsion math coutses I,:,d occurred. They conclutled that students 
who m■.^ht have In-come ma Mi majors were c irhcr selecting otFier fields 
or were leaving the Santa Barbara campus. Survev data were ^rntlicrcd 
from former majors w[,o had switdietl to other fields, and tin's infor- 
mation was used in redesionini; the mat hematics curricidum. 

In ad(h'fion to sur^ ini; studc.ts. ui.niv <Iepartment> find ii^useful 
to survev their facn' as well. At rtah State T^iiversitv. facultv mem- 
bers, current students. ..hunni in civil and environmental cn- 

gmeenn- an<I in wildlife science and raiiKC n.anayemen' were asked 
to rate tlieir respec tive curricula on a luunber of <Iimcnsions. In each 
department. f.uuUv memhets ten<Ied to be moic critical of the de- 
partment s performance than we-e ritlier current students or altmnu. 
Addui.o: fat ultV perspec tives to tho^e of students and alumni can con- 
sideral>lv enrich the dai:i-r,a-e .or curriculum reform. 

.-Irnrirmrr fnr..^ynrn r-v/crcv— \1 1 Iious-Ii there have Ijecn exceptions, 
in the past most pro-r.im and .u < rcditation reviews have not been 
either very ri-c^rous or veiv systematic. I'nle-s the <Iepartmcnt or col- 
le.i;e has en.oa-ed in on-.or,in- c urric idum evaluation or has undertaken 
a self-study in prejja ra t ion fcr the review, tlie review conmiittce is 
faced with the task of .i;a t het in- whatevc i information it can and 
seldom Ji:.s the time or resources to conduct surveys, analyze tran- 
scripts, or undertake other svsteinatic curriculum evaluation projects. • 
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In rcreiu yrjirs, lK>\v<'\t'i, .1 mimlxT of nni\ tTsii ios have cicvclopecl 
more sVNtrnKit i< ^tii(l(*l iiH*s ff)r :ir:i(U ii)i< pi <jj;r:uii rrvicus. Tlicse in- 
chulr the I 'ni vci sj t irs of C;;i 1 i (orni;i — Uri kcU'v: Nrlji aska — Lincoln; 
Illinois- I '1 l>;in:i-Ci!i;nnp;iinn: ;inti NW'stt'i n Mirfii^;in University. Al- 
tlioiij^h proj;i .im rc\ it ws, like inst it tir iotial Nclf-viiulieN ;in<l accrccHta- 
tion rcvit'us. ( o\ cm ;t 141 tMi nKin> ariMs of :K :uk*nii< funt tioning. they 
ilo ilcvoic some t ilort t<j t'\ ,1 1 uat ini^ the < ui ric uhmi. 

At the l^ni\t r-Nity of IIIinf>is. ITrhana-Chanipaij^n cnmpiis. the review 
includes a deraikul il< pai tnu -ntal ^olf-Niiuly, As part of tlic sclf-stiicly 
procedure. fa< iihv inoinljci s arc rt (iiicsied to cornjilete <iuesiionnnircs 
about their prtife ^sional a< < <>nipli>lit7ienis anti tlei>artTnental status: 
tlcscriplivc information is gathered about course loads, instructional 
costs. an<i emolhneius; and si udents are asked 10 complete the Pro- 
gram valuation Siu\e\ fI*KS). a campus wi<lc quc^tionnaire that asks 
for student opinions on the (]ualit> of instruction and advisinj^, the 
variety of <ourscs offeitHi, an<l other aspects <A the curriculum and de- 
partiTiental functioning;. T"he use of a sini^Ic cjucstionnaire. the PES. 
across all departments allows tompariNons to be made between similar 
curric ida as well as bei^veen an ol<l and a new version of the same 
curriciUum at twcy dilfercnt time ^ *^>rls, 



mat ion aJ^out the need for 
> leferrcd to j^cnerically as 
parated a cHscu^sion of needs 
xisi ino; curricidinn, because, 
ut. ''needs assessment studies 
, Jiat^nosis and public relations 
: assessing the merit of observed 



A^se^sinQ the Xt^rH for <i \Vie Cxi 
The secon<l apjjroarh to ;^ath/ 
a new or revised <niricuhim i 
"nce<ls assesstiu iH . ' W e ha\e ar 
asscssim rit fiom that of e\al 
as StufTlebeam (1977. ]> S) h;.*- 
most often ate emj^loNcd for i 
purposes, and almost i>e\c'r t(> as. 
outcomes/' 

It is imp*ortatit to note tliat "needs assessment is not a single tech- 
nique. Indeed, many f)f the ierhtu\]ucs we Iiave just discussed, e.g., 
an*alysis i)[ iranx 1 ipts, eom pre ht tisi\ c examinations, student surveys 
and insiituiional st 1 t-stt:dies. can he ^<)nsi<lcrcd as important measures 
of "need * in dec idini; wliefht r a c ut : i( ulum shoidd ]>e re\'ised- 

In addition to infoimation tliat reveals the strcnj^ths and weaknesses 
of existini; currit ula. it is olfc n nreessarv (or at least Iii<»!ily dcsiral>le) 
to <^hrain other <in<Is r>f information aboiu the *'need ' or potential 
market for a [>ropose<l imricuIuuK I'liis kinci of information is diffi- 
cult to [titerj)iot, l!owe\er, because- there arc iiTiportant (HfTcrcnccs be- 
tween *'ncctis'* antl "wants/" on the one hantL and "needs** and "de- 
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iii;incl-' fill rlic nilicr . Tiu-n- i .ilrnosi .ihv.ivs a (onsihtiriK \ to be- found 
in snpjM.ii fit n tu \s- < iiiiii nliirii. \,v ii in w.iuv ronsfr\ .tt ion. Kcncr*'*! 
sUHhcs. ninili-rr<hi. or j);. r.i ps% , holo- v. lly.M is not to -ay that there 
is r,rfr^^,^^i/y s,u in,,l ••(!< jii;,n< 1 ' If.i s.m li i)rot,r, .,,ns or an inMit ntional 
"nrvd " Ni provi(l<> f'u .n. is ii !,<•. cs arily the ease rhnt there will 

be snflKicTH Wciniinil" In tctins r.f cm < .1 hnrn is oj in terms of jobs for 
the i^iathiatfs of stu h pio^cutis (W'ofx! .,m<J Wilson 107r,>. Xeecis 
assessment srnihCs. il ,h(v art- to I>r hilpl.il in making rational and 
eost-fflr< tivc (I<-, isions. shiml.I -<> l,( \nn(l sn»Ae\iny stiulent wants or 
desires. an<! inthulc an rx unin ition o( pro.^rains that m'lVht be com- 
petitors and ;yi anahsis r.l the p<.-(nii.d job market for Riadnates of 
the propf)sod new <urri<nluiti 

Inrreasin.uly. more s\ srcn).,r i< needs .issossnient studies arc hcin^ 
refjiiesfrcf bv stale i>f>si t c ond.n \ < (.inttiisv if,„s in ref onmienthnp or ap- 
proving ntu- (iniidd.i projH.srd b\ jmbli. ...lle-fs and nniversittcs. 
For t xan>ph\ lUc Delawart- I*osi ondarv C:omnu-.sion conducted a 
Sunwy of nryfn)tf>!n<rlr C>ifrrni<^., Dr^ciy.nn., onrf Afth'itirs in 1976. 
in order to assess ,Iu^ -u isdoni of esi..l>bslnn- a training consortium in 
the fiehl of uerontolo^v •• SinnJarlv. with the aitl of a ^rant from the 
lallv Fonnd.ttion. the Indiana CoIIeoe-I .evcl Manpower Sindv has 
produced sf.Klies r,f f!,e dt niand fcr ie-:,l assistants, and the Louisiana 
Boar<l of Reot tus I, .is (ondn. ted stndies of the snpplv and demand 
for laivvers an.f the f<a ibili'v of estabhdun- a re-ionnl sehool of 
optometrv. In Cahfortti;.. the Post ser ondarv Tthication Commission 
undertook a si„dv to detemnne u I, ether e<hK ation in vetcrinarv medi- 
cine shouhl be expanded. Indi. aioi s the Connnission cliose to examine 
inchided: Mndeni. (Iein;.nd lor veferinarv ethica'ion. statewide and 
reffional need lor addiiicnal \ eu i inarian :md the neetl for certain 
specialists. 

Refor - <leveloi>inu ne^v >r.,.ter^ of Social Welfare pro-ram, the 
ITntversitv f,f Rlu.de M.,nd evan^ined hum.-n se-vice needs in the 
state, perceptions of human sorvite workers, projections of human 
service needs of the Anu rit an ^^-o, ker. and .dternativc models for <o- 
cial v.elfaic pro-ram.. At California State Tnivcrsitv. San Francisco, 
facidtv mend>ers contem platin- a new undersraduatc proj^ram in 
Labor Studies (Dntarted rotinnuniiv cnUc^c sfu<lents in a labor studies 
pron^ram to oau-e their interest iti a four-vear decree projrram. Thev 
.-dso exarnine<f the etnrittd.. «.f oiher IaF,or studies proi;ams and sur- 
veyed inuf>n meinljers and le.iders to derermine <lemand for the pro- 



gram, 



Xee<Is assessmctu stu(h-es of this kinti arc becomini- more important 
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in iD.ikiiii; (Irti\i<>MN lj< r \\ <'< i) nrw .Tn<l cxisfinu f iiiruiiln in tlio allora- 
turn <»f s<.M4<- icsoiiucn in th<- \')7(U umI .iit- lik«lv to (ontinuf into 
tin- IfJSOs. All cl .hiir.iif Cihctklisi ff>r DcNi^niiii; Nctds Assessment 
Snuli<s * Ikis hfcn »i< v<'U>iKiI hv SmJUrhcMni (1977). 



Curriculum Design 



Once it h.is ht-fii cl<M<-t tnitu^t] rh;if ;i nvw or rcvisrc! rurrirulum is 
<loNir;iI>U\ tiu'ic* :t iiuinhrr <if u:ivs of appiocu li in^ ihr cjucsrion. 

WIi;tt should the nrw < urt it nluni look likr? If xlw <Ir< tsion to de- 
velop ;i new (nriiiiiluni u;ts prornpic<i hy tU^fuiencios in the existing; 
curric ulnni, inforrn;tiion ;ibour those tlefirieiit ies will no doubt play 
an iit]TK>rrant role in rhe- tlesij^n. Sirnilnrly. if data oti the needs of 
students or employers have Ix^rii ^ailu reil. chat information may sup- 
f^est new directions or t oni poiu^nts for th<* rurrieuhnn. ReRarclless of 
whether the decision to deMi;n a new curriculum lias Ijeen preceded 
bv formal evaluation or nee<ls assessmcMii activities, there still remains 
tFie task of defininj:; the purposes, content, and struc ture, of the new 
curricidum. Several wavs of api>roa< hin^ that task arc discu sed in 
this section: expIoring^ curricidum options; researching^ curriculum 
^onls: .i^reeinp on curriculum goals; and cleftninj; the ' idear* cur- 
riculum, 

.Some approaches will no doubt appear more compellinfr than others. 
Even if all four approac hes nte followed, they need not be done in the 
order in which they appc ar here. For example, a currictdum committee 
that is certain to t c divided on i;oals and objectives, or convinced that 
ijoal settintj is ;i naive or useless task, mi<:;hr find discussions of the 
**'idear* curriculum or an exploration of curricular options a better 
way to begin the design process. 

Explorrmr Currirj(lu?n Of^finris 

If a facuhv cotnnntttc- agrees tliat a neu- curricidum is needed, but 
is divided or unsure as to what the new currictdum shoxdd look like, 
exploring cuiriculum oi>ii(>ns might l^e a good way to begin. Although 
many writers have deplored the inc leasing homogeneity of college 
curricula, in fact, looking to see what other institutions have done is 
not only the most comiiton, but perhai)s the most common-sense ap- 
proach to ciuriculum design. F.xploring the literature for tvpoiogics 
and models of curricula can also help to stimulate the design process. 

The educational preparation of college teacliers is devoted almost 
exclusively to the content and methods of inquiry of a discipline. 
Graduate education rarely includes knowledge of tlie goals, curricu- 
h:m models, or history of imdrrgraduaie education. Nor does it pro- 
vide instructic:)!! in ciuricidimi of course design, learning tlieory or 
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rnrrlifxls of in i ik t ion . ptiipoNrN -nul waNs of :is'^r\sinj^ Nliulrnt pcr- 
h>tni.in<€*. or incihotU .umI NioIs r>l (urruuluni or <c)ursc (*v;tlti:iiton. 
A € urric ulnni ilcv clopnirnt ioninntn^t* t,in linu rion ;is a faruhy c!c^ 
v("loprnrni ionnnilti c .in wt 11. In pioirss of niakinf; ticrisions about 
a <iurt€MlMni. . <ornniitti-t- can <'<hnarr itsril about options in curricu- 
lar Ntiucturo. -MUpoMN. and totniats. 

ItU'as aliouL possible <utii<uluni designs <an br cxplorcil from manv 
sources. Vlir f*illo>v'in^ list wbic h is adapicd ami c xpanilcil from one 
use in fhe iK si^u of a nnisi< t tluiation < urrt< tilum at Svracusc ITni- 
verstty hv 1 Kktnann an*I Ltt (I?l7b>. may bo a helpful ^uiilc for ex- 
plorinj; curriiular options \ lati;er curriculum coTamittce could 
divide up ihe task uiib ■ two mcMubcr' taking; responsibility for 

assemblini;. an dv/iriM^ .ir niari/inj; jL;ood ideas fron^ each of the 

sources rhouolu to be pot< - Hly use fid to il;e j;roup. 

(1) AnaK/e c urrt-nt te xtbooks in the subject field(s) to identify major 
concepts and ^vavs of ori;ani/u»j; knowledge. 

(2) Of) thioujuh several \v:\rs of ti^ajor journals for articles devoted 
to teac fn'nt; in rhr cbsc iplinc^ and idt*niif\ promising new curricular 
approaches. Inc i<\asingl\ . disciplines arc generating entire jouinals de- 
votee] to jjiobkins of tcMchin-. Journals in related fields can also be a 
source of good u!e as, e.g.. Avjr/;/;;^; Palitirol Srirnrr, Trnrhing So- 
nolai^w anri Tfarhnif^ Ps\^ halnt^y contain articles of potential inter- 
est to any of du- social sciences or professional schools tiiat have a 
social science component. .Most of these journals are indexed in the 
ilRIC monthlv I> bliographies jcnnnal Currrnt Index to Journnh in 
KduratioTt, 

(3) Obtain back issues ot ne\vsletiers i elating to teaching improve- 
ment. Mt tnos m tfir f-it(ult\ jarcjclucetl by the Center for Research 
on Teacliing and Learning at tlie- l^niversity of Michigan is one of 
the oldest and ilu^ best of the new slet l ei s. 

(4) Analy/e rese arc Ii in the field as rej>orted in the major scholarly 
and ilisciplinar-v journaN ro identify recent development-* and con- 
tern porajy idea^. 

{:>) Review rcseaicJi lelaied teaching in the discipline, as reported 
in /Jis<f )fafu/n .th\tnirts. 

(b) Contact persons knowh dgeable about cuiriculum design in the 
a re .a, 

(7) AnaK/e giu'delines suggested by ae c i edi ration agencies or pro- 
fessicju d liceusir-ig bnie.ius. \vht i e appropriate. 

(S; Survf \ and '-iiul\ simiiar p!f\L;ranis at other eoHe^ges and univer- 
sities. 
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m (:..nM<f n l. v;inr f Iim iplin.u x .is.cm i.ttiorjN to sot- if thrv hnvc 
jjrotlu, ,.,1 < III M< nl.n m m I< 1 i nt s ut ni.Hrn.ils. 

(I0> Ult,•^^u^^ jui.il rtnr>I<>%{M>. ,..irrr plarrnirnr < minvrlors and 

cxarnmr n-.|,,ii< rn.-ins oj ,rU v:nu «r.ulu;,ic and profossional 

(I D r.ilk uiili pi.uti(itm tnrnihcrs ,»| ilu- i,rofo>sion or chosf whose 
uork in.kr, um- oi tlu (lis<,„lm<. i., set- wFi..t < onuK-ic-n< cs arc- most 
nrctfcci .in<i m<»«.r used, 

ril^) \ii.,lv/(. ;,n,l svirlusi/c .1.,,., ra<nltv nn<! student sui-vcvs 

«" ctJu r ,.d<M, on u,,rlu ,rd ,..nt <,( nc-ds assessment or ovahta. 
fion of iIh- cxiKiint. c tii 1 1< uhim. 

ri'S) l ocatr M-poMs c, aUstraiTs from privaf.- an.I .government foiin- 
cialjons for s„nila, «,iMi, uiu,„ p.oj((,s. r/zr r/,,r,.Mr/.- of Hii^/.rr 
tMu^nffnr,, ,lu- an..., ,1 r, por-> foi.nda r ions. HI W .\Vt,m. and manv 
other iM Tvsl. treis and fonndatuMi <hre< Tories can provide lends If 
vo„r inst.ru.mn ha> a dev< 1o,.„h nt .»fn<e. an office of contrac's and 
K't^tnts or a i(a<i,,no mipr.nenun. ofFue. their stafT members ran of'en 
provide assistance. I iF„arians. uk>. <an he ludpfid in providing you 
with information ahont fo.imlai icujs. 

(M) Revie^v mo<I<-K o, r^ i>oIo.^i,.s projH.sed bv \c:M\\n^ ct.rricuUim 
theorists. !c>,r„in.^ th.-o,is,s. <„ j>h i h.soj.hr rs and students of hicher 
edMratum/This Ia>t ic m>u,... can F.- e>pe< iallv fruitful for those in- 
volved ji/(U.p^nmi; o, revi-in. .-;enf.al ech.caiion and liberal arts 
curricida at the unclerj:;ra<luate level. 

Rf'srnrrhiytcr CurrtruJum nnnh 

Facultv coinmiftee.. stMiu^hn-^ ro set i^oals for a ncxv or revised 
curru .dum. frequent c omplain that the process is time-consuminff 
rounter producfive. and umv^vardinc,. i n-ellerttjall v. Yet answers to 
questions a],out xvh:u o:u- c xi>e< ts ,o accomplish with a new rt.rriculum 
nrc nnponant for se ve ral ,e..sons. Spe^if^in- curriculum ^^oals ensures 
rnar the des,-„ provide, .indents wirh sufTicient opportunities to 
acqinre the nece^.arv an J de.i.able knowled-e an<l skills associated 
^'Mh a hehf. A char sfaununt of ^joals and objcctives2 also provides 

rhc^Flr!'!^,?^^ ;l-nncr.ons r,c.r.vrcn ■^r.nW and "obicrtivcs" outlined bv 

c^.nn ^r U ^Andcr^.n. Bnll. and Murphv ,97fi. p. 

\rc n-.rr . 'j^'^^'V ""'^-m*^ phr:.v-d in prnor.il ..r plohal tcrm^: nbj>rth^s 

fh-.r shorr .r.,rv bv nn><t<-..,„h rcnn.r^ French writer no fewer 

• c.ir.. m the <I...s,,...,„, w;i,HMJt dj( tu>r,;>r%. within o;ic linur). 



ttic* tlr^iynrt with .in o\rr;»lI ionirp(u,il fi.unfumk f<ir i4!rntifvinK 
itiipt»t t.int .Hill int tfu irtit civet Kip> tn (iiiMitit Srttiii^ )*i>;i)s ;itHl 

<ibi<*(tt\(N Joi tlif 4irititnliini IiIn siutUiiis know uh.it io v\pctt, %o 
th.M th(*\ t .in m.ikt* nioK* inh'tnitMl <ntii(nhnn dcu isions of ihcMrown. 

nt'Npitt' flirsi ;»pp;M( nT \ n nii'^. tn;ni\ hunhv tncfnlxMN tvv] that vrf- 
tii^L; yo.ils .nu! Mh(c'tii\("H i\ dt « j nrsi ion;ihi<* vmIiii'; thtn hrlirve *urli 
activilK's inhihii iicMtt\if\ .irul ii<*h:iNO rtliajtion h\ ti'chutn^ it to a 
set of rne M^ni .ih!r f^uts .imt low l* \t'l <o^niti\r skiltN, It is not cssmtial 
to csl:ihhsh mr .txui , J>h^ cihict t i\ (*s tn inc 01 pi>f .il<< i;o;it srn in^ itl :i 
SMC ( ('H^fnl < MM i< ' : M tni I U*^ii;n t'ifcii I . ( )t>s«*Nsi\ c < oiu <m 11 with inra^uraliU* 
obji'< ti vfv < ovc'wltihn thr rTi*»i (ointnittrd :ni«l ililinrni of faiultv 
( onnnit U't'N ,in<l iHtfiim* .1 NnhNiitutr f**! mnirnhnii tlcsi^n. 

Disc iiNsions ol (nrTi<n].n uo.iK ,itu! ohjci fivrs incvitahlv involve 
clisaKi tH*nu*n ts :Tt>oMt tuult i U in*^ cthu at i<inal philt^sophics. The riir- 
ricuhnn is indc ctK "tho fjanlifH-hl at ihr hf\iii of tltc institution." as 
IfcfTciIin {\9^y9. p. xx> has s.iiii. Vvw issufs art- !>nttle<I as fciociouslv 
as t!ie < urric uhnn. In ^t nrral, mosi t;oal -»t'ti ini; sessions fail not be- 
cause diM nssion of tnitii^itt* smilent kno\vliiIi;e and skills becomes 
intellec mails tepid and staU*. but becansi^ilic parti* ipants arc not able 
to Tesf>I\t' shaj j> <hfft rences in ph i N >»^ojjh ies nbonr the purposes of etln- 
ration an(! the* clir<'<rif>ns of <h^< ipliiiai \ fichls. 

Despite the known pitfalN. ir is itnjiottant for a faculty nirriciilnm 
coinnn'tt(*e to wrr sil*- \\ jt!i qiieNiioiiN of ^oals and* objectives at some 
point in rheii cufricnhini planning; tUliberat ions. It need not — anU 
often shoidi! nor - Ih* the In^r step. Kurt hei more, wlien the time does 
come to estaldivii i;oaIs and objei t i\ cs. the process t an be ma<!e a ^ood 
deal mort* amiable and pro<!niti\e il certain resources are consiilied or 
i;<ial-set t inj^ it-c hnicpies aic empioscd. 

r 

ftnoK'\ />n \f ffrrf:^ :^nn!> nfifi rryrf/^t'^ f^hjfrfrx r^ -TUc debate abont the 
imiwiT.incf of objtctivev. ivJiat foi m tht'\ -^i1ot1Id take, and how* specific 
thev should hi\ has m^nrKUcd n sub^tanrial Tcclmital literature on pro- 
redure> ft>: ile velopiiii; am! ixi itinrTj ol> jec t iv<*s, Robert Mapcr has 
written two short books in a li\c'lv. informal stvle that gin'de one 
tlirousli the i)ioce^s: Ho// .Ina/r^/^ (1^*72) and Prrfxn rJi z Instructional 
Oh ft'f ! il {\9*V2k Iloth b(i<iks xii\^s "how-to do-it" and emplov a pro- 
flammed Iea*riin'4 approach. Arthur Cohen, in Ohjrrtii'rs for Col- 
Irjj;^' C^f^?i*rsf'> finrOf. follow, s .i similar proi^rammcul format, but deals 
sptxiluallN \virh L;o:ds and * >l> jt < t tov- i>ost secondary ecUication, 

Tht^si* boc#ks <:>(fi I .1 !4f>od cltn u rt t ;i t \ introduction to the tecliniqiies 
of writiuL: t'ihit *iii<ma! iihjc<ri\rs. but ilo not pi'>\idf much <;indance 
lor detidii>y ^vliat ol>|tcti\c*N 10 incltide. 
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hJ.7u l^ ' "''"■'-'"'"-A. a hiRher conceptual level, 

but s„il no .pcofi, ,„ „,c content of .my p.-,rticular field of study, 
.axonon.Ks I,...vc- been clcvelopci th.-,, <lcscril>e .nncl cla.sifv education.^ 
obiccfvcs ,nto three mnjor tlomains: rngni,!,,,- (Bloom et .nl 1956V 

ro« J9/2) These i.nxonomics represent sets of so.-.ls per ^e. as ,vell a, 
concept,..-,! fr.-,mcw„, fcs for est.ohli.h.ns the specific Roal anci object ve 
o utJ^lZVT""'""'- E--'-". <Iom:nn is .livided into several broad 
n. , re , , , °''<^"'T '>vpothesi.e<i to be hierarchical in 

na„rc. ,h.„,,s. ,l,c lc;,s, con.plcx behavior occurs at the lowest level 
and „s ach,eve,„en, is pre-.,n,e<l to he necessary for successful achieve^ 

cat.onal object.ves of the coRni.ive domain include: A'»«„Wg^, Com- 

nrArcT, c^n 7 'r'"; <••"-'> curriculum development 

project <an be helpful ,n nler.inR faculty to a uide range of po sible 
cognmve. ..acctive. and (in a n.o.e limited set of c7rcumLnces) 
psychomotor soals and objectives. ..\s the neu- cnriculum evolves the 
t.-,xonom,es .an also se,ve as useful references for checkin- to see that 
a.lequate emphas.s is F,einK siven ,o all of the objectives that were 
^groeei to. .,n<l for developing qui.,es. examinations, and otl,er pro- 
ce.h.res for assess.nt; hov.- well students a,e achievintf those goals, 
nrlslel no-rT'/"' "' Ohirr,i-.,rs is not without its critics. " 

t^vHrom ?; "•■•"'P'-- criticize., the s. paration of the cogni- 

t.'I^ Tl ■'"^.'"f""^'^ domain, arguins that values underlie the selec- 
rememhe r" rL""" ""^ ^^'l^cts to 

to^Z" "T^- " °' ^''^ ^"""^^ '° P-^-n' nnd 

^emp,K,s„eV Heywoo.! (1070. p. Ifir.) has unfavorably contrasted the 

fo?rr-"'" of instruc-ional obiectives 

found .n ccrtatn works within each discipline or field. 

'i ''hc\2lct'Tu-.r'.''' '--""""iJC ,n..-,„„cr or thinkfnO 

for ,1 ."'■7" 'nTx.-SC the .-.rhi.r.nrv divisions of ,1,.: 7-«ro„„„,v 

for >l,c ,„cl,c,-s .ntcllcc.,,;,! .-.nd c-no,i„„.^l com,,,, men, isTo thcTcrmi' 

ran'^s^sc."** to\L:i"j%u^, 

E.^arni„„,i„„ „, ,,.„„„^ c„rr/c„/„^_A statement of =;oal, and 
object.ves frcuently can be derive.l by working backward "fror^ the 
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existing curriculum. This approach involves n careful examination of 
current course syllabi and reading lists, lecture notes, handouts, and 
audiovisual materials. It can be auginented by interviews or surveys 
of individual faculty members about the knowletlge and skills covered 
in their courses. 

Although time-consuming» such a study can illuminate areas of 
strength and weakness, omission and redundancy, as well as provide 
an overall sense of how well existing courses are being articulated into 
a coherent whole. 

The engineering faculty at LICLA used this approach to identify 
major concepts in all relevant engineering, mathematics, chemistrVp 
and physics courses (Lancaster 1974. pp, 272-285). Tliey developed 
ten major headinj;^: f>ririri j^le. laiv, f>rccrpt, corjcefjt, definiti072, anal- 
ysis or synthesis^ skills^ tool, facitial data^ and application. For each 
course taken I)y engineering students, they recorded exactly what was 
covered under each of the ten headings. From this analysis they real- 
ized that the courses were not balanced in difficulty. Some courses 
consisted mainly of facts, otiicrs mainly of concepts. Some had no 
application^ others incorporated few precepts, laws» or principles. 

It was evident some fundamental ideas and basic principles were bcinj^ 
taught too late* while tiie freshman year had sonic principles that ^.vere 
too difficult- Hookc's I.aw was tnuj^ht sevcti times as though it had never 
been taught bc'"ore (Lancaster 1971, p- 278). 

This approach provided tiic enq;ineerinj^ facidty with good detailed 
information on what the unstated <;oals and emphases of the curricu- 
lum had been and gave thcni a clearer sense of direction for making 
subsequent curricuhim revisions. 

At a more global level, an institutional self-study at SUNY, Stony 
Brook, which Iiad revealed i\ widcspicad niisniatcli in faculty and stu- 
dent expectations of one anoihci . was usc<I to design a set of new 
undergr-'^-uuate ciirricida. 'Fhcsc curricula arc called Federated Learn- 
ing Commimitics (FI.Cs) because they feilc* ate already existing courses 
in a thematic and inierdisciplinary way. In correspondence between 
the project director, Patrick Hill, and the head of the Curriculum^ 
Committee, the responst^ of the PLC curricula is set forth. ^ 

Tf>c FL,C projeci addresses tFic major problems identified 'in Stony Brook's 
Self-Stiidv <if Unilcr^i':ul«atc KcIik at ion: the incol^crcnco. frai^mcn cation, 
and atomi/ation of rhc Tiiodern cnrriciiIuTju ;rs well as the impersonality 
and rcmorcnej^s of lar^^c ediiraiional i»T^5tiu«nf>ns. 'I'he mechanisms em- 
ployed by FLC arc novel, intvQratu*e, bridging, and adi tAiTtg structures. 
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Integration is arlucved through federating rela'ed courses from 
different disciplines. Bridging is accompH^hed through a "Master 
Learner.'* who is a tenured faculty member relatively inexpert in the 
subject matter of tlje FI.C. The A faster Learner acts as a "model" 
student for the other students, a discussion »_ader. and an internal 
evaluator and H.rivon bcMvecn facidty mcrr.oers and students in the 
program. Advising is al-o built in as part of the student's independent 
study project touard the end of the p.ogram. PLCs already imple- 
mented or undergoing dcvelopmcm inchide one on World Hunger 
that involves faculty mcrubcrs from biclogy. economics, philosophy, 
Enghsli, poIifTcal science. ;ind sociology. 

Goals developed by disripltTjary associations — A few disciplinarv and 
profes ijnal as-ociaiions have set up ta^k forces to develop goais and 
objectives for their subject fields. TThcse can be especially useful re- 
sources in the clcMgn of :\ new cun jculum in the same field, but they 
can al-'O serve ns modeK for sttmula'ijng faculty members to think about 
analogous goals and objectives in other subject fields. 

For example, the \failieniaiics .Association of .America has described 
in detail what courses slioultl be onered nnd in what sequence, as well 
as the topics that should be covered within each course. This is. of 
course, much easier lo do in a highly sirucured ami codified discipline 
like mathematics than in less structured fields. Tlie .American Physio- 
logical Society has compiled a booklet. 'Educational Objectives in 
Physiology.' which lists lopics commonly included in a physiology 
curriculum, based on a -et of objectives developed at the University 
of Arahus in Denmaik. Similarly, the European Community Biologists 
.Association lias identified skilK. topics, and attitudes for postsecondary 
biology cm ricula, ba-ed on a survey of current' curricular practices at 
major European imivei sities. 

Several disciplinary associations iiavc coilected or developed a range 
of curricular aids. The American Sociological .Association has com- 
piled bibliograplnes, reports, teaching tips, course svllabi, and other 
materials related to ilie -ociology curriculum. The .American Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers is prepaiing instructional modules for in- 
troductory physics courses. .A similar task is being undertaken by the 
Undergraduate .Mathematics and Its .Applications Project, funded by 
the National Science Foundation. This project's charge is to develop 
nuxlular instructional materials atlchesscd to undergraduate students 
in science, lechnologv. and enirineerinjr. 

In the Iiumanities. tJie .Modem Language Association has recently 
published, ' Options for Teaching English: The U ndergtaduate Cur- 
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riciihim/* based on a stn vcy of 23 departments of English. This report 
offers itlca> for ciirriculiini improvements and descriptions of several 
programs. 

Agrreing on Cvrriculum Goals 

Df'Ifihi tcrhuiquc — Tlie Delphi Technique lends itself well to use 
by faculty membt-rs in CNinF>lisJung the ooaK and objectives of a new 
or revised curi i( idum. Iphi uas created by the R.\XD Corporation 
to forecast icc hnological developments, wlucli accounts for its oracular 
name. The teclm ique, described by Oclbecq. Van de Ven, and Gustaf- 
son (10/3. pp. 10 ] 1), doi-s not require committee members to meet 
f;ue-to-face. Rather, individuals arc surveyed about priorities, goals, 
and or^jcrtivcs by means of a questionnaire that is mailed to them for 
completion in private. The roulis arc then summarized by an in- 
dependent oi neutral pai tv. ^^ho feeds rhe information back to the 
participants. On the basis of the sununnii/ed information, individuals 
arc ajrain f-ivcn tlic opportimity lo revise their own curriculum 
priorities via a second questionnaire. This new infoiTnation is sum- 
marized once mort and UtI back to the participants. The number of 
Iterations is not fixed, but depcncls on the complexity of the topic, 
the extent of disagreement, and tlie importance of reaching reasonable 
consensus. 

The particular advantages of the Delphi Technique are that it 
minimizes the biasing efTects of dominant individuals and the amount 
of irrelevant conununication. Facli faculty member contributes freely 
and indepen<lently to the original staiemcnt of goals; yet. at a later 
stage, is able to benefit from tJic contributions of his or her colleagues 
in setting priorities among the objectives put forth by the entire group. 
It has been fountl that rcgardicss of how divergent the original posi- 
tions, opinions tend to converge and synthesize when this technique' 
is used. 

Faculty members in the School of Behavioral and Social Sciences 
at California .State I'ruversitv, San Francisco have used Delphi to deter- 
mine objectives for the untlergraduate major in political science, as 
part of. a Major Assessment Profile, or Nr.\P Project. M.AP is an intra- 
murally funded effort to <Icsign a colics lion of test instruments for the 
periodic measurement of learning outcomes in the political science 
major. I'sing Dclpiu". faculty members and other political science 
experts were surveyed twice and produced a rank order of instruc- 
tional objectives. .Another of yiW's outcomes is the Political Science 
Conrcpt Inventory, a universe of over 21,000 political science concepts 
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or terms grouped into rhrce catcqorics: terms students should know 
well; terms stutlents should be auare of: anti terms students need not 
know. 

Xominnf jrrnu/. frrf,„^rfur~lAke the Delphi process, t?ic N'ominal 
Group Techn.Viuc (XOT) is a formal uav of nrlucvint? concensus on 
a difficult or controversial topic, rnlike Dclpln. however. XOT in- 
^ volves a structured, fnce-to-fare meeti^s of tJic facultv. Brieflv it 
operates hke this: The mcetin.o hr^ins with in<h-vi<h.als writing down 
curncular goals thar arc then presented in round-robin fashion one 
goal at a t.me, and recorded on a board. At this point there is no 
discussion of goals, onlv ,F,c recording of intiividual i<lens. The listin- 
continues z.ntil :dl members inchVate rhey have nothing further tZ 
contribute. Cords are ,hen discussed, one at a time, in order to clarifv 
^ elaborate, and oauge support. Fin.nllv. independent voting takes place 
with each individual raukmg or r.-.riug the oo;,ls privatelv. The -roup 
dec.s^n ,s tl>e mntbematicdlv poolc<l o.ucome of individual " votes 
(See Deloeq. \ an de \'en. nnd Oustaf^on 1975. for details) 

Tins procedure is effecive in making evervone's 'views known, not 
just the most outspoken in a group. It <ias tlie further advantage of 
focusmg disrussion on a single issue at a time, and reducing extrane- 
ous debate and <lisrussion. WhUc obviouOv mntters of curriculum are 
too complex to address. in a short spaco of time, and too important to 
oe decidetl ?>y vote, a nuricidtmi tievolopment committee might find 
variations on the Xoniinal Group Terlinique useful for brin-ing 
specific curric ul:,r issues ,o other groups of facultv members ^o ns to 
broaden the pool of ideas and the base of support, for priorifv goals 
and objectives. ^ 

Drci\io.>.ff,royrfir n fnonrh—Thl. rel.uive/ new approach to group 
decision-making consists of comj,Iex :.j;oreo 4, io„s of value deci'-ions 
using R;,ves.;m s,.uis,irs :uul ntili.V J.eory ^dwnrds, Outten-ag. and 
-Snapper 19..-,>. BnVnv. fhe prore<lurc inv<4lves the followfu- " steps- 
ranking goals MI order of in, pori;.n<e: estim.uing the relative distance 
between gords: ma < hema i ically converting the di^tnuces into prob- 
abilities: cnlrulating utilities nccording to a mathematical formula- 
and m:.king <re< isious :d>oui u luVh uiiliiics lo maximi/e. This ap- 
proach IS c,uue le.huical. h:.s nor Net been widelv used, and is noi for 
the mathematicallv shy or the faint of heart. Ir is inchided here be- 
cause It rei>iesenis a way of qu.uuifN ing a subjectfve process and mioht 
be attractive to (acuity nuMnI>ers in science departments. 

r>hndr n?u! rnn,fury--\uaxhvr group <hscussion approach to estab- 
lishing goals ,uul objectives for a depni tmcnt was eniploved at McGill 
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Univcrsiry (Pnscal niul Roid 1073). Tlicir approach, ^vhich they term 
•*clivicle an<l € on<jiier/' ir*volve> sevctai small j^roups of faculty in short 
work>hops, T.nch ^ronp i^oncratcs n list of goals and objectives (in 
terms of f)oth stiulcfir and tcaciicr behaviors) for the portion of the 
curric ulum for which i?icy have rcsponsibiUty, The hsts are then com- 
bined an<I chcuhucd for comment by all members of the department. 
TThe combincxl h'st, iiuhichiif^ cf^miiienrs, is tlicn brouf^ht to a meeting 
of the total faculty fot- <h\cussi( in. One purpose of the approach is to 
use the goats :\Uil objcciives foi cvahiaiing discrepancies betiveen 
course descriptions and course inieni, 

DrfiyiirtcT thr Irfral Curriruliim 

One way of approaching curriculum <lcsign is to define the "ideal** 
curricuhmi. This approach entourages facidty members to fantasize 
about uhar tlicir cinricidimi woidd look like if there were no con- 
straints of time or monev, studeni abilities and motivation, faculty 
expertis*: and <onunitmenr, ph^-.ical facilities or political support, The 
chief puriK>sf- of this approacli is tc* release the creative energies of 
the faculty and :o broaden the discussion from what is knoivn and safe 
to questions ol **\\'hat if . . * l-ickniann and I-ee (1976, p. 11) de- 
scribe tliis approach, which they have used with faculty members at 
Syracuse. 

Limiting; the component dcsijrn !o an cxistint^ view of what is possible 
prohablv will result iti a new i>rotrinm tiuit nicrclv rcarrnnp^cs the previous 
one. DevcUM>n»f? iticr»l dcsit^n serves 5cvcial functions: first, it opens 

the i.iind to new and cxcitins^ possi hilii ics of ivljat niav be offered; sec- 
ond, it shows tfiat nian\ of tlu' traditional icstiaints aie unnecessarv and 
in some iiisiar.ccs onU part of the desij:^tier's imagination. 

Questions iliat :\ discussion of the ideal curriciiliim mi£;ht address 
include: 

(1) Wlio %voidd tlie ciirricnliim he for? (A conceptualization of the 
ideal student ]:)cfore, durin^, and after exposure to the curriculum.) 

(2) What ^vould l>c included in the content of tlie new ctirriculum? 
(Key concepts, roi e courses, liiemes, elect ives, rcc]t;iremencs, etc.) 

(3) Flow wotiUI the curricuhnn he orftnni/cd and integrated? (Blocks 
of time, n^ochdes, intensive course^, year-long coiuses, ariiculr*t^on and 
sequencin<:»; pioblems, etc.) 

(4) Who Tvoidd teach the curric uhim? (Characteristics and expertise 
of facuUy members, use of teacliing assisianis, workinj^ professionals 
or community leaders, etc.) 
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(5) Hou- would the ( nn ir iihnii be uuy^hi? (I.cc i iirc-di-ciis-ion, 
amlio-tutoruTl. .s<'If-p;i< cd /maMcry-Ioai niii-, C:.\r. television, film, or 
muhi-nicclia. etc.) 

(6) Whnc woiiltl ?K- iIk' overall philo^opl, iral iust Ffication for the 
curriculum dc^i^^u? (I so of r.irrit t.lar models, lenrniiio theories, re- 
search on tcaclunt; and ' Icarninfr. etc.) 

Annlvsis of rlu- key elonjcnfs of ihe ulcal c irrriruhim and the various 
"real ivorld" ron^rraints tan re^tdr in :.n "optinial" curricuhim that 
mav include more iruiovaiive and pronusfno features than it would 
have if rlic constraints ha<I Jkc u conwdt-red alore. The cJiief problem 
with tlje curticuhnn apprx>acli seems to i>e the initial hesitancv 

of facultv members to spend time in creative supposi'ion before 
knu< kl.no: down to the task of tlesin^nin- ilie "optimar' curricnh.m. 
I.ike the ofhe. <Iesi.o„ ,crhnic,ues we describe, the i<lcal curricuhim 
approach will be attr.at iive ro ^ome ia( ultv members ;md an anathema 
to otiiers. Factdrv members wlio arc interested in the ideal approach 
may^find some of the exe rcises dceribcd by Be r-qtu-st anci Phillips 
(If/., pp. I2iir, O^especi.dlv their "Dial-a-Coursc" exercise— useful 
ways to begin a (h'-t ussion of the i<ieal curricidum. 

Consr^crhicr ronsfrain/s an fhr idmj ru)yirnhtrn—\yUGx\^cv or not 
one F,e-ins with a discission of the "ideal" r^nriculum. idcntifving- 
the constraints aifeciin- a tiuricuhim is a neccssarv component of a 
realistic or "optimal ' tiesign course, many factors bevond the 

control of < urrieulum developers aill affect the curriculum design, 
and these will varv irom institmiot: to institution. Certain constraints, 
however, are < ommon ac. oss colleges nnd uni vcrMtics. and their impact 
on the curricuhtm sfmuld be explored and mochfit a* ions made either 
in the curricuhnn design or in the institutional constraints placed on 
It. Some of the more common constraints inchidc: 

(1) The relationship of the proposed curriculum to the mission 
and priorities of tlic ins-imtion as a whole. Mow well will the new 
or revised curricuhnn interface with those of other departments? 
With general education requirements? 

(2) Financial re-onrces available for developing, implementing, 
and operating the proposal curriculum. If the ncxv curriculum ^vill* 
take money to imi>lement. what resources might be tapped? 

(3) Existing facilities. Will there be adequate classroom space. li- 
brary Iioldings. access to computers, access to video and other media- 
viewing facilities? 

(4) Faculty expertise, interests, and commitment. Will it be pos- 
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sible CO rcassi.ijfn faculty to teach the new curriculum or uill new 
pcitions be rc<iuirecl? K acUIino F'l K teasible.- Does the curriculum 

asM^^mncjits? How many facultv mem- 
bers are interested in panicipat 'rig? ^ 

(5) Student characteristics. Wliat are the interest-, abilities, prior 
preparation IcveK. career or educational plans of potential students? 
How much time will potential students be likely to devote to the 
curriculum? Do they work? Do tliey commute? 

(6) Enrollment patterns in similar programs anti departments. Is 
there likely to be duplication or o\erIap with other program offerings 
on campus? Have those departments been consulted? .\re they likely " 
to have experiences to share? 

(7) The amount of :iine faculty members have available for the 
design and implenientaiion of the progi;tm. Is release-time required? 
Feasible? What is the target date for implementing the new cur- 
riculimi? 

(8) Articulation with high schools and community colleges. Does 
the new ciuriculum presuppose tiiat students have requisite knowl- 
edge and skills? Is it likely to duplicate course ^\•ork of transfer stu- 
dents? 

(9) Tlie political atmosphere of the campus. Is there a commit- 
ment la supjjoi t I he new curric ulum on tlic part of administrators? 
What are the views of senior faculty members in the departments? 
What key academic senate connnittecs will have to approve the new 
curriculum? Have they been consulted? 

(10) Cost-bcncfit or \alue-added aspects of the new curriculum. W'ill 
tfie nature and magnitude of change in student learning be worth 
the level of rcstjurt cs expctuled in designi-ig and implemen: ing the 
new cuiricidum? What will be tlie opportiuiity co-^is for students? 
What aie likely u> be the iiade-oiis and i^ay-otfs of the new ctirriculum 
when compared t<j ihe existing curricidum? 

Definitive thr of^timal rurru uhtm — At this point a faculty com- 
mittee Ijcgins tcj work at achieving ihc Ijcst fit between an ''idear* 
curriculum and tiie constraints jjlaced c:»n it. Perhaps decisions are 
made to use certain course olTerings in other deparimenis. rather 
than to build the new curriculum from scratch, or to borrow and 
moclily cinriciilar materials from othei institutions rather than de- 
velop tliem Icjcally. Prerec^ui^ites ma> Ijc modified in liglu of the 
realit> of student ahiliiLc-s. or tlian.nes nn'glit be made in (.eriain in- 
stitutional ccjiistraints — lor examj^Ie. to a]Iu\v courses to be oiTered for 
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variable credit. Or, in the absence of sufficient local resources, con- 
sorfium arrangements mighi be worked out that allow students to 
lake some components of the new curriculum at a neighboring in- 
stitution. 
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Curriculum Implementation 



Anticipating and Ox^ercoming Resistance 

som?J;"h" ^"^""■'^"^ ^""^^ ''^^ ob.tacIe; to curriculum change and 
"f t^e sal^,; ^a"^^^^^^ opportunities for change. Ironically.^m^nv 

oi me saxjc factors thai under one set of circumstances 

u^rrr^r^r -se- 
tluuJT con..,i„ntion of circ ums.ancc. .hat IcaJ one grou^o 

'-'^-'^ ™SS"itr;,/irrr 

Theor.es and empirical finding, abo... institutional change are 
proTec and"'. " /"'P'™--" -age of a curriculum desi^ 

.n idvance t .T^'T- "-"^ be carefully plannfS 

■■Curriculum t-^""'^^- Founda.ion (1977. p. 16) has stated it: 

pfecemealTction ° , overall thought but 

Whne mint rr '-""^ lead .o overall res-'stance." 

VVh.le man> theorists and consultant, have offered recipes tips and 
techntques for .mplementing change, it should be recogtuze^t' that 

phe'norenTT 'T',""' ■ ->»v comX hut^an 

phenomena. Nevertheless, some, caulionaiv notes f.at incorporate 

izi'^.^rc':''^ r"'"-^ - '-rpfuTas a 

ri^ulum.- '"^ .mplemcntation of a nexs- or revised cur- 

pr^ncTni? r^"'- '''' ^'-^"'^'^ ^"^""">> -mmarized some of the 

Hbertv'^LToarar"'"""*? '° ^-c have taken the 

ve^:pment'^:r:fer^'"^ ""^ "^'^"^ - ^ curriculum de- 

Resistance to cJiange will be less if: 

CI) the facuhv feel that the curriculum design or evaluation project 
(2) the project has the clear suppx^rt of top administrators. 
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(3) the faculty see the new or revised curriculum as reducinjjf rather 
than increasing their present burdens. 

(4; the project accords with values and ideals of the faculty. 

(5) the new curriculum offers the kind of new teaching experience 
that interests the faculty. 

(6) the faculty feci that their autonomy and their security is not 
threatened by the new curriculum. 

(7) the faculty has joined in the diagnostic efforts that led to the 
new curriculum and agree what the basi^ problem is and feel its im- 
portance. 

(8) the curricidum proposal is adopted by consensual group deci- 
sion. 

(9) the proponents of the new curriculum arc able to empathize 
with opponents, rccogni/c valid objections, and take steps to relieve 
unnecessary fears. 

(10) provision is made for feedback on tlie project and for further 
clarification as needed. 

(11) partt* tp.uii , -oerience acceptance, support, trust, and con- 
fidence II '--'sir relai. i witli one another. 

(12) tht project is kept open to revisions and reconsu *■ ex- 
perience intJif .tte^ tliat c hanges would be desirable. 

In general, liicsc principles can be thought of as reminders to in- 
clude a> many facultv members as possible in some consultative or 
design role as early as possible, so thni they come to feel that the 
project is in some measure "tlieirs. " or at least does not come to them 
as a great surprise. 

Lindqiiisi (1977. pp. 152-153) has developed another useful check- 
list for v\'riting a curriculimi proposal so that as many of the princi- 
ples for overcoming resistance are incorporated into the document 
itself. He calls this checklist. "Present , tion Guidelines."* It includes 
such factors as the relative advantage of tlie proposed new curricu- 
lum and its compatibility with existing organizational structures, aca- 
demic standards, and facilities. Under each presentation guideline, 
he lists a set of questions that one might ask of the proposal. For 
example, under the guideline, divisibility, he asks: 

Do wc have -^to accept the wliolc tliinp at once?- A proposal whicli snvs. 
here are the :ihinKS whitli must be dttno i is^lit awav, here .irc desir:iblc 
things that should I>e atloptcd sr>fm, and here arc next steps ■ivortli kecp- 
infz it» rniiid. has a Rood chance if the essentials are not overwhclminir 
(P- 152). . 
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F.stttfjli'^htti^z a Ttmrtnhlr fnr I mplt mentation 

Hotau-o « urjiculurii (Ikui^cs require the cooperation of facultv 
nu-inhcis. ulu> i>f)i(ally have luavy schoclules and comj3etinj? commit- 
mtiu>. for tlieir time, an impltnieniation plan shouid include a time- 
tahk- liuit j^injioinrs individual resp<>„sihilitifs and estimated comple- 
tion tlafe> fcr various cmriciiluin tlevelopment comjjoncnts. Xhis 
timetable, utdc'y circulated, can keep everyone informed about i^he 
ortlei ol o<<urrence of major activities. 

Two Timet.. bic majLiutinent stratesie> useud for analv/in^. plan- 
nin<?. and sduthdinj^ the implenuntation process are PERT (Project 
Evaluation and Review retimique) and Critical Path Analvsis. Al- 
though these iecl:niques ■^^■crt ori-inally developed for the Office of 
Naval Research, tiiev lu.ve found ixidcspread application in both 
business and cducaiioti. 7 hese lime-manai-ement tools can be useful 
m the design an-I rhc evaluation Mages of a project as well as in the 
inijjlementa t ion phase. 

Critical Path AnaKsis ;,nd PERT follow a similar model, which 
consists t,f breakino picjcn into its component parts or activities/ 
estimating the exijccted time to perform each activitv. determinin:^ 
which events are ' c ritic.i l." and .graphically representing the subac^- 
i.vnies ,n terms of specific target dates. PERX, shghtlv more com- 
plex than die Critical Path metiiod, statistically treats the uncertaintv 
:n .ictivitx completion time bv including estimates of the probability 
of nieetin- sp<.(ir,cHl scheduled dates at various stages in the project. 

These management methods Iiavc several advantages. At a glance, 
one can see hcjw individual activities are related to the total project 
and V - !< !, tasks need to be ;iccomplished bv what deadlines for the 
profeci to meet its tarj^et date. Ahhough the timelines do take some 
ellort to develop, the more complex the project, the more likelv it is 
that these methods vviH be well worthwhile. Several ^ood descrip- 
tions of how to develop ..nd use PERT and Critical Path Analysis 
tan Ije found in W'iest and Ee\ y (1969) and Wagner (1973). 

Ehc Critical F*ath method fias been successfully used b> the Uni- 
\ersit>. of Ncbi.iska. Eincoln. to organi/e the scliedule of events for 
tfteir aimual leviews of academic departments. Important dates, 
major .,cti\ities. and key personnel involved in various tasks are 
«iapIiicaIK described >o that jjrogress can be accuratelv monitored 
and the review meet its scliedule. 

PERT is p.irticularly appropriate for projects whose :k f ivities are 
Mibjeci considerable unceitaiutv about pcrlormamc nm- Wagner 
describes .K I inusir..tes Iiow PER E has been used in ptu-ram plan- 
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iiint; :ind implf nK iit:it foil at F.i Iiu ;ition'i 1 Tcsrini^ Service. 

In .jtitiiiiiin o u -iii'^ t iiiii -nKMi.fj;t riK>nt ft t hm^jucs. it i>, useful to 
(ft v. Ii.ji . t>niin-t n< A j>J;.riN loi a iatii;c- ol pc^ssifilc oiitcoriies during 
til. iinpIcriivnt iMoii plia-sc. For cx iiiipk-. am it i |jaiinj^ wliat will hap- 
pv M it a ru u tom sf t>llci iiis^ i-s o\ ci mi b-%t i i fK tl. iiiulersub>t ri bed. or 
<«.inp«f^ct! *>i -stmlcniN i(»iail\ different trom tho^c who had been cx- 
pctlttl. can rniiiiiiii/f a sttiNC ol tri-sis later on. Of course, not all 
profjIt in> c an be ant it ijja ted. !nit tlie itujic spet uIr-Km ariti pJannins? 
that ott rsis ;u tlij*> jinuiure. rhe nioii- si.i<70tlil\ liie i niplt lucntation 
pit H ess will flow as it pro^resse>. 
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Curriculum Evaluation 



Xhat curriciihim design niid cv.iluntion are closely related processes 
has been a reciirrini*- iliemc of tin;* monograph. Evaluation is most 
useful if it is woven into the dcsigii process from the beginning. In 
the section on Evaluation as Needs .\s>cv>mcnt. we have shown how a 
variety of sfjecific evaluation and needs a-.sessment techniques can be 
helpful in determininj? whether a new curriculum is needed or 
(2) whether an existini^ curriculum neetis to be revised. Heretofore, 
moit evaluations of existin- rurricuhi have followed a post facto design 
simply because liiilc «>r ru> information ^vas gathered on the initial 
purpKJses of the curriculum, how it was implemented, or the char- 
acteristics of the students entering the program as well as leaving it. 
Ideally, of course, sucfi evaluations would not be post facto at all, but 
would inclucJe information gathered at sr- cral stages of the curricu- 
lum from its beginnings to its maturitv. 

Most evaluators make the <listinction between i.;rmative and sum- 
mative evaluation (Scriven 1967. pp. 10 L^). The purpose of forma- 
tive evaluation is to help in making tlecisions about program modifi- 
caticn. usually by those actively involved in its design and implemen- 
tation. Forma ii\e evaluation typically occurs at the early stages of 
the curriculum. The purpose of summative evah:ation is to assess 
the overall effectiveness <,f a curriculum so that decisions about con- 
tinuation expansion, instituiionali/ation, or elimination can be made. 
Summative evaluation is generally addressed to an external audience, 
e.g., top administrators, funding agencies, etc.. and is often conducted 
in whole or in part by persons not directly involved in the design and 
implementation. .Although summative evaluation is typically re- 
ported sometime after the curriculum has been implemented, at its 
best, it bcTins with the design process itself. As Stake (1976, p. 19) 
characterizes it. "ivhen the cook tastes the soup, it is formative evalua- 
tion, and when the guests taste the soup it is summative." The dis- 
tinctions arc not always clear, however, and as Scriven has noted, 
good formative evaluation generally approximates summative evalua- 
tion. 

In this section we address issues and methods involved in planning 
and conducting (-valuations that are built into a new curriculum 
project from its earliest design st.iges through its implementation and 
maturity. Building evaluations into a curriculum project produces 
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^ m..rf, r.clH, <!.,r.,h;,so ;m,<I cnsxncs more- infom^ccJ clccisionmakinc: 
N w-ni:.fu . <.n4.M„.o c ^ I u t io,.. :.s o..n,,:nccl to sponulic or piecemeal 
c tM,,s :,.Id,<•^st.s u-i.fc., v.nk'iy of <,ucsric,n.s :„k1 use. a ^vidcr ranije 
o< c v.,]n.:tu>n mui},o<Is infonnat icm sources. Because it is built 

into The sxs.oin. ,Jk- evaluation is more HexihFe .uul adaptive, able to 
i. Mtct change-, n, )k- cnrri<uh.m <lesif^n itself and the chan.n„<, i„for- 
ni.n.on tuetls of tljt- de.i.-ners and decisionmakers. 

Durint. ihe d.-si,;,, pf,;,se ot d.e project, ev.duation plavs ihe role of 
p.<,v„!u,t. feedback on tfu- c.nricuhun components as tFiev are beint^ 
<Jc^Hop,.d and planned an<! on the (Fesi^n pnKC.ss itself.' Pretesting 
"•MHuhun comi.cnent^ on a samf>le of s,, I. nrs or ^enin^ the indj^^ 
nu-nt. „f ,,,,,,, . ,„-Hc,d.nn <!.si-,n e xperts .are jus, tuo yxamples. 
l-.a,j> evah.at.on of this kind allows appropriate modificat/^ns to be 
-^rtT--Tn turr.cular material> or instructional formats before the proi- 
c-^r .s too far aloni, to make std,s, an tia I chanties. This kind of forma- 
tive evaluatum ,s t.^.alK ccunluc tcd by the designers themselves or bv 
an evaluator who works ( losely with the desi.qn team. 

Kvah.ation plavs an important rule in the itnplementation sta^e as 
^vell. Ihe r,r>t tinu- tJie new rinriculum is offered (in whole or in 
part, .an b.. thou^hr of as a -field test." As in anv Held test, there 
bot.nd to Ik- problem^, some of wliich will not have been antici- 
patr... .-xampk-. difficidties can arise over the appropriate level 

of <nrruu]ar n.ateriaU. tl,e ntnnber of sttulents ^vho can be accom- 
-T.odated. or w,:h tiie amotmt of advisintj or tutorin- required, or in- 
ncnru stndc-nt access to hbrary holdin-s. audioviMial materials or 
Mnpurers. If possff.Ie. the first ofTerin.^ of a new curriculum should 
'c le.^artled a^ expet in letn a 1 an<I ernoiinients limited so tha* if in- 
Mru. tn.n d problems :n ise. they can be Ut^i^dlcd on a one-to-one basis 
nv t/ie iiisti uctors. 

Fmallv. evalu.iTion plavs nn important role from the be^innin- of 
tlu- fuM rc-mdnrh schcch.- I offetin- of the curricidum to it^ maturitv 
In p.n r. s. .me e^ ! - ta t ion strarc-ics foll<.wed during the first few vears 
of a new curr,ctdu:n will also he of a Normative nature, that is thev 
^vdl be deM-ned to -arher detailed information about he efT -ctiven ess 
ot ^ar.ou. ...pert. .n,d cotn j., nen t . of tile curriculum to allow further 
mochficat.ons in matc riai^. formats, prerequisites, ad^ isine. -tc Vt 
th.-> •.r.i^e oi tJ,e curriculinn. however, evahiation also begins to ad- 
chcss „a,rc stamn,..,i^,. questions abou. the overall qualitv'and effec- 
tiveness oi rh. p:o,<,ram. .\ror<- formal pretest meastnes' of student 
knowledge. skdN. and attitudes may be administered so that comoari- 
Mms can be nrade v.i.I, posttests at a later time. At this point, too; the 
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cvalii.-nioii bci^ins to fc^riis on how well tlu- currtrulum is mectiiij^ 
both lis own siitttd yo.iK ;m{l ihc cxpcci;it ions ol others ;intl liow it 
cf>tnp;nc-s with iIk- j;i<\i<Mis ttnricuhitn or wiili siniihir curricula 
elscwlicrc- 

Empire: Siatc College hns developed prorcdurcs for the on^roinfi 
evaluation of its ac.uU inic jirooram. Calk.. PFRC. ^xhirh ^rantls for 
Proj^ram I.fFct i i vcnoss ;!:ul Related Costs, the system involv ainonj^ 
other tiling.-., (ollectinj- a varietv <ii data from siiidcnis at key points 
in their echit aiioual t an ejs. W hen students first enter the program, 
they are given st ,ndai ch/ed tests (the KTS Aiea tcsts^ and complete a 
bioj^iapin'cal inventorv. At various stages in their studies, students 
complete cjucst ionna ires asM^sing iJieir ■ ducaiionnl objectives, re- 
actions to the jMoi-ram. and overall sat isf,,ct ion. Student documents 
are subjected to . onient anahsis to suiJi>leinent self-repoi tetl informa- 
tion. Attrition surveys are administered to those who thop out of 
the prof^ram to <^ef information al)out both the posit.' c and the nega- 
tive efTccts of the i-irogram. At graduation students complete a ques- 
tionnaire that assesses their reactions to tlic program and the extent to 
which tliey at Ineved their own ethuaiional goals and objectives. 
Xnot.her series of -tamiartli/ctl tests and a jjersonal interview are 
also part of the grathiaiion year. Then, two or more years after 
grailiiatifjn. alumni are surveved regarch'ng their activities and their 
retrospet tivc lutlgmenis about the ijrogram oveiall. Copies of the 
instriunents uscil at each si.tge and a tietailed discussion of how 
the tlata are analysed can be f<j»und in the PKRC Handbook (Palola 
et al. 1977). 

.\nother comprehcnsi\ e set of evaluation procedures is being used 
in the ev.dii.iiion of Iniedex at tlie I niversii- of .XficIuVjan. This pro- 
gram tjlfers a cornliinetl undergraduate and medital degree in six 
years. V\\c evahiation includes sevt r.d sur\e>s atlm in istcred prior to 
a student s enioHmeni (the C:)mn;lvis Personality Inventory and ques- 
tioiMiaires about ^ludenis gords .irui expectations) and snndardized 
tests and ;uliht f' n.d -^nve^s .tt rlie end of eat h of the six vears of 
stud>. Fmally. .nw-up siu<hes after graduation complete the evalua- 
»^ion process. 

Soimtl. useftd evahiation tlocs not follow a formula. It is not a 
matter of lollowiug a sei ies <,[ pi edct erni i ne<l steps or routinclv 
gatherhi, .md ari.,l\/ing d;pf:i. J-\ ahiat ion. like turrindnm. is not a 
unilarx co:uci)t: it is .1 chistei (,f aciivitics initleriaken to juuL^c the 
•i\-o:tfi tu merit of -omeihing ' >i for makini^ decision-, ahdui it. .\1- 
tlwMigh it m;j\ involve measurtinent ami Ijorrow meihc«!s amj tools 
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from the scri;,! scic iK t-s. ev^.h.nrion is a ,nn< h bro:Klcr crulc.vor tlc- 
M«nctl JO jnloru, Iuimk.u jiitl^^inciirs and <lc( isionniakinK. IJkc ;.nv 

»iim;m uiulci t k i c valiL.tio,, is f.,, from infallible. The crccli- 
bUity ami nsr/uhu-ss <>l rvalnations < be sub-tan. inllv improvcti 
houevf,. If lUc^ arc rl.ouKbriuHy j.lann.Hl and implcnicn u-d Five 
important aspects of svstematit curii<nlinn cvah. alien arc discussed 
in rh.s section: (I; detern^■nin^ the purposes and intended uscs of 
tbe eyaluatn.n: CJ) chcUUi>^^ ^vbo sjiould ,ondu<i ibe ev:duation- 
scIcct.nM evahKHion T.u.dels: and (I) lornMd.uin.^ evaluation questions 
and ,dent,Kn.K M,urces of <la.a: an<I (:>) collecting eo.nparativc or 
baseline data. 

Drfrr„,i,nu^^ thr Pur},a.r. anri Intruded l\rs of the E.aiuntion 

As Uerss n9>2. p. 15) points out. 'tbe all-purpose cvahaaiion is n 
myth. Althou^^h a nun.be. of <Iili<.,..nt tyj.es of questions can be con- 
sidered .vnh.n the bounds of a sir,..le study . . . not even the best 
planned studv will provide ini<„ ...a. ion ..n all the questions that 
people Tv.ll think of." Anderson and Hall (i;)7S. pp. 14-^12) have dis- 
cussed at length ^o.ne of the majo. ptnpo.ses of evaluation. Because 
no evaluation ea.. ans^.er all of the c,ue.tions di/lereni -roups mi.d.t 
have. ,t IS especially i.njiortant to deri.!. the major purposes audi- 
etices. and \n^^ndc,\ uses of the evaluation as cnrlv as possible 
Oencrallv. rhat means rcm>ulii.... with key individuals and .-roups 
.vho have a ve.ted inte.est in the curriculum or who ate in a position 
to make dec is.ons about its continuaiicm. its expansion, or its in- 
stitutionaliyat ion. 

An evaluation desif;ned without reference to the audiences and the 
various u.es it mi.^ht .erv. is likely to be an evaltiation tliar ends up 
satis.Mng no one\ information neccis and drawing heaw c iticism 
from xcvcral quarters. 

Whcrx thinkin:; ihtou.^h tl,e kind of evaluation bc-.t suited for a 
given cu.r.cidum project, ne staii by askin-^ a series of questions, 
such as: 



• Ho^^^ when, and whv was the cmrict.lum developed? What arc 
Its ma,or p..ri>c..c-.:- What kind> of students does it admit.- WU.a do 
the students do w.th tluir education once ccmipleied- What are ihev 
expectetl tcj know o.- tlo:- 

• ^Vhs is the curricuh.m bein- evaluated now? Who will see the 
evalu.iiion rejiort:- Who will mr-ke dec isitMis? 

Tiie iiatent of these questions is to j>.oviuc a sound histr rfcal context 
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for examining the curriiuhmi. In >onic cases existiiig^ data sources 
can be used i<> answer tficsc (juestions, even wlu-n the data were col- 
lected for other purposes. For example, information collected on 
students at tlie time of application for admission to a program can 
be tiseftil in providing baseline data about the entering population. 
An examination of minutes from departmental meetings or docu- 
ments circulated by curriciduiii committees, as wel' as the results of 
previous academic or accredi ration reviews, can often provide a rich 
data source for learning Iu)w and wiiy the ctirrent currictalum came 
to be developed and what dissatisfactions and decision choices were 
made along tlie way. Other information can be generated from in- 
terviews with key facidty members, an analysis of student transcripts, 
alumni surveys, and information systematically gathered on the place- 
ment of graikiates of tlie program in cases where that is feasible: 

• Why is the cinricidum being evaluated now? Who will see the 
evaluation report? Who will make decisions about the future of the 
currictilum? Mow familiar arc the decisionmakers with the cur- 
ricidum? What are their feelings toward it? W^liat kinds of evidence 
do they generally regard as reliable? \'alid? (For example, do they 
tend to be more persuaded by qtiantiiative or qualitative data? Data 
from stiulents or the opinions of highly respected faculty membcis?) 

This set of qiicstioTTs fo< i; cs on the decisionmakers and atidienccs 
for the report (rlie^e arc not always the same people). For example, a 
dean or a senate committee, ihrough its recommendations to a top 
administrator, may be the decisionmakers, but interested audiences 
might include current, former, and prospective students, faculty in 
the same or related programs, employers or commtinity grotip^, fund- 
ing agencies, and others. 

m What factors will be the most important in making a decision, 
e.g., costs, sttident satisfaction, societal need, quality of instruction, 
compatibility with institutional ftmctioning? 

Again, througli chsc ussions with key decisionmakers anc represen- 
tative member^ of other intended auchences for the evaiuation, a 
general picture shotjld emerge about the relevant variables the evalua- 
tion should examine. Because no evaluation can address all possi- 
ble issues or collect all possible kinds of data, such discussions shoidcl 
also help to set priorities among ilie variotis evaluation possibilities. 
For example, if the c hief issue is cost-effectiveness, then evidence about 
societal need is not likel> to be Jielpful in making decisions. 
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atioii? Kxpansion.- Mfjdiiu .itioii? At t nilitiuioii? 

ThcNC- «{uesii(>ns air listtd t<> f,npli..si/e tiit- i>oint that there is no 
one u-ay i« evaluate a -ivtn pn,-i;.nt: latlici tJie j>arn'riilar kind of 
evaluation ief|uiied is one tliat adi quately add. esses rlie tlccision- 
makinj^ nce<Is of ilie laodtv nieinln-is and administrators involved. 
An evaluation that is nndeilakrn ta <Ie<i<If udethei a pto^iani sJiotild 
be eliminated or niti-ed uitii an<itlui (lejjarinient will recjuire a 
different apj^rcjat h ih.tn one :h.!t is eonduc ieti lo make program im- 
provements. There ina% he iijon- audit lu ev (e.^.. faeidty (caching 
in tlie pr^jgrams anti snulcis t n: oiled m tlu-in) who have a vested 
interest in tlie tieeisioiis in ilu- iormer cast- than in the latter. Be- 
fore an evaluation is undirtakrn, there sJundd be a clear understand- 
ing of th<- range f>f iIecisi<Mi a lterii.:t i vt s so th;n d.na are gathered 
that respond t oniparat i\ tly u, .dl ol the pt>ssibilit ie.s so that optin..d 
clecisions tan he ic-.uhed. 

• WHiat is the iiine fraiui h.i <loing the evaluation? Are there 
fixed deadlines that nuist he iiit f' 

These questions ;iie p<,s, .| to iiiMirt iliat dar.i i. ifh decisionmakers 
in a timely manner. 

JDccfffing IVhn Coyiduft-. th< F.xuduat utu 

In the case of ^ome c \alua(ions. ( those conducted hy accredita- 
tion bodies, theie iv sthioni an\ <'toite as to who will conduct the 
evaluation. Inii.nmn.d e v:d iia t if »n s. iiowtver, do permit clioices. 
Options inthulc: evaluaiitm h\ in-hou^e fatuity, evaluation by faculty 
and a campus consii]i;uu. .uid ( Valuation by external consultants. 

Ez'uluiitKifi by in-hfj,isr fa<iiit\ — This is probably the most com- 
mon mode of evahuition. I lie tatuhy ulto carry out the evaluation 
have the athantage ol iniiniaie knowledge of die curriculum and its 
functioning. Collet i ivel> . tlu y know what aspects or components of 
the curiitulum aie most likeK to be jji oblematic: they also have a 
vested in. re.t in the success of the JJro^Iam. '1 he <lisadvan tages are 
that most fa(idt> iiieini>ers i.ii k the expt Kise and time to carry out a 
systematic evaluation, .uid their \esteil interest in the curriculum and 
their closc invol\ enuiti with u may blind iliem to tertain problem 
areas. C.e;tain asptits of the (luritulum rna> seem so obvious to 
them that the> are not incUuiet! in th: evaluation at all. Moreover, 
Avhcn autliences for the evalu.nion inchule pcr-ons oiuside the de- 
paitment or colleges, the cretiibih't\ of the ev;duaiion becomes para- 
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moiini. In-hoiisc cvahi.ii i<ir.s mny be ^ivtii less weight because of the 

poieMr:;il biases of the siafi. 

ICi'alufitum by farulfy an<l mm /tin cnttMiltofitK — As a result of the 

fatuity development rnovenioni of tJie 1970.. a growing number of 
colleges and universities h;ive facuk> or stail experts on evahiatioii 
and/or instructional design available to assist with curriculum cvaUia- 
tion clforts. I iK se consultants st.di learning resources centers, faculiv 
developmetu centers, test and measurenu nt ofFu es. and institutional 
research oflices. They iicjuently oiler short-term consultation on 
specific aspects oi curri<idutn design or evaluation or. in sonic in- 
stances, assume a more luiivt- and long-term h.k .is a member of a 
design or evaluation team. lor example, at I tah State ITniversitv. 
the Center for Insu uc tion;il Development provided short-term assis- 
tance to faculty i„ Wildlife Sciences. They developed survey in- 
struments to measure the effectiveness ol the current curriculum in 
providing students 1^•ith lechnital knowletlge. < ommunication and 
thinking skills, ai.d background and breailtJi in tlie licld. which were 
administered to program graduates, employers of graduates, and 
current faculty. 

The Division of Development and Special Prf>jccts of the Audio- 
\'isual Center at Indiana I'niversity assisted faculty members in 
Therapeutic Re<reation lo tietermine goals for the new program, 
evaluate the valitliiy of the goals, ami design an overall evaluation 
plan foi tlie new program. 

The advantages of tiie f;ici.dty and campus consultant model are 
that consultants can help facult\ members think through the de- 
cisions involvcti in designing a ciujiculum and its evaluation and 
contribute tfieir knouletlgc and expertise about \arious cvaluition 
strategies and tec!uii(i ues. 

Fafull\ and cxton,:! ro}i>u l(a}i t-^^A less common model is for a 
department or tollege to empIo> s<jme()ne Irom t>utside the campus 
to assist in the evaluation. Dejjarimei: ts receiving extramural sup- 
port foi ilieir turrit uhim jjrojt-t ts from gtjvernmental or private 
sources may bv letjuirttl to toniratl l«>r an external evalti.ition. or a 
foiuulation mav itself fund :\n iudt jn tuli nt external evaltKition. For 
example, Worc ester I*<j1> let Ii n ic Institute was the ret ii^ient of Xa- 
tional St lent e Kou ntia t ion fiintis u; l etk-igii its umlei graduate cur- 
ric uluiii. and an internal evaluator was iiireil ;,)r the projet t. - In ad- 
dition, XSI" funtit tl .Ml externa i panel to nit*nit<>.r anti evaluate cur- 
ricular t Iianges. Sim il.i i ly, Ci .uitl \ ailey CJollege i\' in .\h'cFiigan 
received support frtjm iJic Fund for the improvement tjf Postsccondary 
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Education, which :.l o contr.utol with an independent j.ioi,p for a 
complete cvaliKuion of the (oIFc-c cinrituhim and functioning. 

The ptiniaiy advantaj^e of external evahiations i> the asMunptfon 
of objectivity. XK-hich irureases ifie tre<hl>ihty of the evahiaiion re- 
sults. Oisadvanta-cs inchide i he pos>ihihty tliar the evahiator has 
too lutle knoivledtje :in<l lUKlerstanchn^ of the normative environ- 
ment. pcrsonaJitics. an<I decisionmaking strut tiires of the institution. 

Callrrtinrr Coinpnrntix'e or Baseline Data 

Whenever pos>ihle. evahiation should he comparative. Comparative 
evaluations provide a st;.ndar<i against which to judge the cpialiiv 
extent, and tosfs of a curritulum s elfects. Such evaluations require 
early and careful phinning (virtues strcssetl throughout tliis mono- 
graph) and may he more rostly to conduct, but thev can provide 
much more convincing evidence thnn a single case study. 

Comparative evaluations can he conducted in several wavs. Xhe 
comparison can he of the same individuals or groups over time (often 
referred to as a longitudinal study approach), measuring changes in 
students from tlieir first year in a program to their graduation and 
again as alumni to ev.duate long-term efTects. Tliis method of com- 
pari'->on involves the use of pre- and posttests. although the data 
gathered need not be of the "test" variety, but might include attitude 
cliangcs. ratings of competences by faculty members, or observations 
by evaluators or employers. 

In evaluating a revised curriculum, a comparison can be made be- 
tixcen the old and the new versions of tiie curriculum. FacuUv mem- 
bers in the psycholo-v department at the University of California. 
Santa liarbara u-ed this approach, surveying majors before and after 
new reciuirements and courses were instituted. Both surveys examined 
j>tudcnts- aspirations, areas of interests, and attitudes toward the de- 
partment. 

Sometimes it is possible to compare curricula cross-sectionally; 
that is. a new or revised curriculum is compared to a similar cur- 
riculum in xhv same or a similar institution. Xhe Inte/lex. the ex- 
perimental, six-year medical program at the University of NTichigan. 
uses students in a traditional medical school .>s a comparison group. 
Ucvols of :u iiievcmcnt, s.Ttisf.,ction with tiie program, and post- 
graduation ;ictivities are compared for tJie Intcflex students and those 
in tJie traiiitional medical sdiool i^rogram. 

These comparative approaches can be used in combination. For 
example, faculty members revising ■ o. existing curriculum might col- 
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lect baseline data prior ro implonuntiriR the changes in order to com- 
pare the new to the old: ndnMiUNtci pic- and po^ttests to the students 
to follow them lon^rt udinally ; and collect comparable kinds of data 
on students in similar programs. 

Selecting an Ex^aliiatian Model 

A number of philosophical and methodological issues are involved 
in selecting an evaluation ilc^ign. Xhosr issues are reflected in the 
various evaluation model > <lcvelopcd by those nationally pi'ominent 
in the field over the past 15 years. 

ScrivenS Goal-Free KvaiMation model (1974) involves gatlicring data 
on a Wide range of nclxinl effects and evaluating the importance 
of thesr^ fleets in meeting demonstrated needs. In this approach, 
the evaiuator pays no attention to program goals, but rather focuses 
directly on the effects ol the curriculum. By its very nature Goal 
Free Evaluation requires a persoti external to the curriculum to con- 
duet the evaluation. This model has had application primarily at 
the precollege level. 

Stuff^ebeam^ Context, Input. Process, Product (CIPP) model (1971) 
is an elaborate sequenced strategy for tlie design and evaluation pro- 
cess* This model outlines liow a givcii evaluation could be planned, 
executed, and recycled. Its widest use has been at the precollege level, 
although the University of Wasliington School of Nursing applied its 
key features to their evaluation of the curriculum. 

Parlett and Hamilton^ Illuminative Evaluation (1977) uses nat- 
uralistic anthropological mctliods lo ohser\e* inquire and explain the 
curriculum, Xhis approach places less emphasis on determining 
needs, making comparisons with other curriculum, or using quantita- 
tive methodologies. Rather, the method stresses a thorough case 
stu<iy examination of what happened in the curriculum and why, 
and makes extensive u^e of observation and interviews. Like Goal 
Free Evaluation, this model is best conducted by someone external 
to the design and development efforts. Illuminative evaluation has 
been used at several colleges and imiversities, including MIT (Parlett 
and Dearden 1977). As the result of attending a workshop ^sponsored 
by the Lilly Foimdafion, a ninnbcr of facidiy members ap, ied the 
illuminative approach to evaluations on their campuses. One such 
study was of the Freshman Core Course at Goucher College* 

Stake's Responsive Flvaluation model (1975) emphasize^i under- 
standing activities and liow tlicy arc valued in a given setting from a 
variety of perspectives. This approach is best used by someone 
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constitute the c e focu Tf 7*" ' °"" should 
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of techniques fobser^n.^on f ^tc.) and by a variety 

tervie^vs etc) XrZ Z '""-cripts. survev- and in- 

new curru'd im c°n be fo'' T'"\=""' techniques for evaluating a 
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incTude:""""""^- °" Scn-ven (1975. ,977). 

Hcuu™ meeting identir.ed leet.s ^^Z:^:^ ^Z^Z 
Acaer^ic r,„a,i,y rurn>,„u.>-0) Does the curriculum reflect 
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key issues, recent dcvclopn^cnt s an<l con tern pornry ideas dominant in 
the field? Is i]\c curriculum free i>f obsolete ideas? Is it up-to- 

ilaie and accurate? (:^) r>(>es it provide adecjiiafe coverage of the 
field? Are all the main essentials I^eing ofTered? (I ^ How adequately 
are the various cotnpcjneii ts (^f tiic c in ric uhun integrated? (5) Does a 
coherent "whole * emerge fioni an assembly of tlie various course offer- 
ings? 

Currii lihiffi fnartirr — (1) I Io\\ well does actual practice conform to 
what was planned or exj>ectedr What deviations ha\e occmrcd and 
wliy? What, of sifj;nifi< arice, has happened (good or bad) that wasn't 
antic ipatcdr (2) Are students progressing through the new or re- 
vised curricidmn as planned? Are they fulfdling requirements as 
anticipated? Are they fc^llowing tiie established sequence of courses 
or taking them oiu of order? (3) Is there a match between catalog 
descriptions, course and picji^ram **yllabi and wh;it actUailly occurs in 
class? (i) What are the characteristics of students enrolled in the 
new or rc\ iNcd c urric uluin? Is the target po;>tdation the actual popu- 
laticm being reaciied? Are students frcjm other departments making 
unc of the courses? How do enrollment patterns compare with those 
of the okl cmrictdinn? With expectations? (5) Is the cliangcd cur- 
riculum just and fair in terms of matching content and procedures 
for testing and grading? Ate there recourses for dissatisfied students 
and facidty? i^Cy) Plow atlec;uatc is the schcdiding of courses? Is tlic 
ntiniljcr of requii ed com ses appropriate? Are tiic nimiber of offerings 
too few. too n^any or about right given comse enrollments and other 
campus requirements? 

Currirnlurn snpfyort — (1) Arc advising procedures apptopriate to 
meet the new or revised curricidum changes? Are facidty both 
within the department and in other de;>ariments aware of the cha'^ges 
antl ti an>mi tting infurmation to student^ ;ucurately and in a tim *ly 
manner? (2) Have faculty and 'FAs received the necessary training or 
information to nder]uate!\- iniplemerit the clianged ctirricidum? (5>) 
How effectivelv is liic new or revised curriculum being taught by 
faculty? by T[\\s? 

Efjrrts af ihr riirrif itlur^i — (I) Wliat is the effect of the new or re- 
viNed curriculum on other courses or dcparmients on campus? Are 
there areas of imneccs^ary ch^plitation and cjverlap? (2) How do 
facidi>, students, and administi .do! s feel about the changed cur- 
riculiun? What is »!:Lir level of satisfaction? their sugge-stions for 
modifu atic^m? (3) How well arc students learning ihe curricidum? Is 
there any dillerence in student peiforniance under the new or re- 
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Summary 



Although the 1970s have brought renewed interest in the cur- 
ricula of higher education, knowledge about the processes and 
methods of curriculum design ami evaluation coniinue to be ne- 
glected in the literature. This is unfortunate because as the costs of 
higher education continue to rise, external pressures for more syslc- 
mjitic approaches to curriculum decisionmaking will no doubt in- 
crease. The comi:>ctition io. reduced or steady-siate funds within 
institutions also heightens the need lor better ways of evaluating cur- 
ricular quality and cost-efTecti veness. 

Administrators and faculty members are increasingly asked to pro- 
vide such information; >et few of them have been trained in syste- 
matic approaches to curriculum design and evaluation, and there are 
few guides to assist them. What literature does exist is widely scat- 
tered in theories of change, the research methodology of 'he various 
social sciences, policy research, small group techniques used in in- 
dustry, and the field of instructional design. 

In this monograph, we have tried to identify many of these re- 
sources and ' icuss thirm in terms of their practical relevance in 
designing an 1 'uaiing curricula. Whenever possible, we inserted 
case-study exa.^^.Krs to illustrate the use of these techniques and apn 
proaches at the higher education level. In many sections of the mono- 
graph we have also provided checklists that might be helpful to a 
group of faculty members involved in assessing the need for a new 
or revised curriculum or designing, implementing, and evaluating a 
new curriculum. Finally, throughout, we have stressed the inter- 
related, interactive nature of the design and evaluation processes. 
Each process implies or anticipates the other as soon as one begins to 
api:>roach the process systematically. 

Although the monograph is far from being the definiti-ue work on 
curriculum design and evaluation, we hope it contributes to more 
focused inquiry into the subject. -As a topic of research, the cur- 
ricula of* higher education are too important to be neglected. 
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